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WORDS. 


Over the word “carcarjou” there has been much dis- 
cussion, some declaring that it is a French word, others 
that it has Indian origin. Those who contend for this 
last, say that it has the same derivation as “quick-hatch,” 
coming from a Cree word kikwakes—by which name the 
wolverine used to be called in the Canadian northwest. 

The most common explanation of the word “caribow” 
is that it is from the French carre-baeuf, meaning square 
ox, but Dr. A. S. Gatschet, perhaps our most eminent 
authority on Eastern Indian tongues, recently showed 
that it is a Mic Mac word ralibu, meaning scratcher, or 
pawer, from the habit of the caribou of pawing away the 
snow to reach its food. The change of 1 to r is too 
common to need explanation. 

Such words as “chébog,” one of the names for the 
menhaden, “chequet,” a name for the weakfish, “chogset” 
for the cunner, “cisco” and “ciscoet” are all of Indian 
derivation, but of limited range. 

Of far wider general interest is the name “hickory,” 
already alluded to, applied to several species of the 
genus Carya, and which seems to come from some of the 
Virginia Algonquian dialects. Capt. John Smith and 
others give various words, such as pawcohiccora, po- 
hickery, and pehickery as the names either of a prepara- 
tion of food of which walnuts form an ingredient or as 
names of trees. 


All older readers are fathiliar with the discussion as to - 


the origin of the word “muscalonge.” The proper term 
was at length decided to be maskinongé, from the Ojibwa 
word maskinonje, mask, meaning ugly, and kinonje, 
meaning fish, ‘The word, as well known, has been used. 
in a variety of forms. 

“Moccasin,” or, as it used to be called in the Canadian 
northwest, “skin shoe,” belongs to eastern Algonquin 
dialects of Virginia and New England, and also to the 
Ojibwa, who used the term makisin. 

The largest of the deer, the moose, takes its namie 
from the Indians, the Virginia Algonquin calling it moos, 
the Delawares mos, and the Ojibwa mons. Phe namie 
is said to mean eater. The Cheyenne term for elk is some- 
what similar to this word, or at least it has the same 
root, being mo we. “Wapiti” the round horned elk 
of America, probably derives its name from the Cree 
wapitaw, “dirty white, grayish” from the color of the 
animal. 

The muskrat, whose common name in Canada is mus- 
quash, receives this appellation from the Abnaki musk- 
wessu, and the Ojibwa miskweasi, meaning “it is red,” 
referring to the animal’s color. In the same way our 
opossum seems to have been named from its color, the 
reference being to its whiteness or grayness. 

The pemmican of the Northwest, a food made of buf- 
falo meat and grease, which none of us are ever likely 
to eat again, is derived from the Cree pimikkan, said to 
mean a bag full of grease and pounded meat, pimiy, 
meaning grease. 

Capt. John Smith, to whom we owe so nmtuch of our 
knowledge of the early southeast, calls the raccoon 
aroughcum, and other writers give other forms, all of 
them, however, carrying very nearly the sound of our 
own word. 

“Terrapin” is another common word from one of the 
Algonquin tongues, some of the forms being torope, little 
turtle, turpa, tortoise, and toarche, tortooise. We have 
now “taurup” or “torope” on the Long Island shore, as 
the name of a form of snapping turtle. 

“Toboggan,” “togue,”- tomahawk,” “totem,” and 
“wampum” are all familiar, as is also wananish, which 
has been spelled in as many ways as the different forms 
of muscalonge. This word is said to be a diminutive 
©f wanans, salmon, and so to mean little salmon. 

A word now rapidly passing out of use is wavy, ap- 
plied to certain geese in the Hudson’s Bay and adjacent 


territory. This probably comes from the Cree word 
wee, which is obviously from the bird’s cry, just as is 
another Indian name for wild goose, wawa. 

been Dertien, the thirteen.” 

Whisky-Jack, the name of the gray jay, or Canada 
jey, was originally “Whisky John,” and this comes 
directly from the Cree term for the same bird, wisketjan. 

A good illustration of the way ‘foreign words are 
brought into the language and given new meanings be- 
cause of their sound and through ignorance of the original 
significances, is found in the names of fishes current on 
Manhattan Island in the early. days of New York. In 
that extremely scarce work, Miller's “New Yorke,” 
printed in 1695, it is related of the natural resources of 
the province: 

“Fish there are in great store both in the Sea & rivers 
many of them of ye Same kinds as we have in England 
& many: strange & such as are not to be seen there some 
even with out name except such as was given them from 
the Order they were taken in as first second third &c.”’ 

.An explanation of the naming by numbers is found in 
Benson’s Memoir (1825), wherein it is said of the fish in 
the Hudson: 

“A few only will be noticed—some denoted by numbers 
as their names—the Twaalf, the twelve, the Streaked 
Bass, and the Elf—the Shad, the name of the Shad in 
Dutch is Elft, in German Aloft, and in French Alose, 
all perhaps from the same-root; but being pronounced 
here Elf, the number eleven, the number itself possibly 
came to be considered as its name, and so led to denote 
others in the same manner—the Drum is said to have 

A volume might be written on this subject, but enough 
has been said to show that the words contributed by the 
Indian tongues to the English are neither few nor un- 
important. While the tracing out of many of these words 
has been well done for the East, there still remains much 
work of this character to be done in the West, and espe- 
cially on the northwest coast. 


THE EARLIEST SHOOTING. 


In many States the shooting season opens this week. 
In the West the hopeful sportsman with wagon and 
water keg and dogs, drives over the stubbles, looking for 
the great grouse that used to be so plenty, and in many 
localities is now so scarce. The prairie resounds with 
the cracking of the nitro shells, the dogs run themselves 
down in the hot sun, and some good bags have been 
made. Now the birds are strong and well grown, and 
wilder, too, than they were two weeks ago, better able 
to take care of themselves. If they present a more diffi- 
cult mark to the shoot¢r,; they are a prize better worth 
having when won. 

Back in the East the real opening of the season is 
still weeks or months, distant. To be sure, there are 
birds in season—the casual: sandpeep or the unobstrusive 
and deprecatory rail. The sandpeep offers slight reward 
for the gunner, but, because he is so toothsome, the rail 
is worth pursuing. He is not at all difficult to capture, 
for usually he gets up slowly and seems to fly away re- 
luctantly. Often the effort of getting up seems too 
much for him, and he drops down after a few yards’ 
flight, only to be stirred up again by the push pole of the 
shover. 

Rail shooting is a sport for ladies and children; yet 
because it comes to us at a season when for a long time 
we have not been able to use the gun in the field, we are 
most of us likely to wish to have at least one day in the 
grass with our long-legged friends. 

Not so very many years ago in most States, the rail 
were absolutely without protection. They might be shot 
at any time and in any numbers. Men began to shove 
for them just as soon as the wild oat§ or corn grass com- 
menced to ripen, and thus speedily killed off all the local 
birds, leaving the meadows bare, until the advancing fall 
and the cooler nights brought down another flight from 
the north. 

In those days heavy bags were made. A friend re- 
cently reminded us of a time when he brought in eighty- 
four birds, killed after having used eighty-seven car- 
tridges—all he had, and the tide had scarcely turned. 
The bags of a well-known New Haven sportsman who, 
we believe, killed 212 birds on a tide on the North Haven 
meadows, are still remembered there. Happily, nothing 
of this kind is now possible in Connecticut, the bag being 

limited to fifty rail. - 
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In view of the easterly storm which prevailed last week, 
the tides all along the coast should be high and rail 
shooting should be good all over the meadows. 


THE ‘DYNAMITER. 


THAT was a sound homily on the public rights in fish- 
ing which Judge Smith, of Helena, Mont., delivered the 
other day when he imposed a fine of $400 upon a promi- 
nent citizen for dynamiting fish. The iniquity of the 
dynamiter lies in part in the useless destruction he 
causes beyond the fish he secures for his own use. The 
fisherman who uses hook and line can kill only such fish 
as he brings to hand; the netter may, as a rude, if he 
wishes to do so, set free the small fry and the species 
he cannot make use of; but the dynamiter wreaks uni- 
versal destruction to marine life, killing not only the few 
or many fish he can use for himself, but others which are 
simply wasted. It is thus impossible for a dynamiter 
to take. from public waters a mess of fish for himself 
without at the same time robbing others of what belongs 
to them; and for this reason dynamiting is very properly 
and almost universally under the ban of the law. This fine 
of $400 for dynamiting is, we believe, a record breaker; 
but if prominent citizens will persist in setting an evil 
example to the rest of. us who are less conspicuous in the 
community, it is only fitting that the penalties they pay 
should be such as will teach the rest of us,a lesson. One 
thing as certain as the safe keeping of the America’s 
Cup on this side of the water for another year, is that 
in the vicinity of Helena, Mont., the dynamiter will not 
brag of any big fish he may capture in that way. 

Fish dynamiting is a practice which often brings its 
own speedy and terrible punishment. In Florida one 
day last week another “prominent citizen” went fishing 
with dynamite in an Alachua county lake. He lighted the 
cartridge fuse, which went out. Then he relighted the 
short fuse, and befere he could throw the cartridge from 
him, it exploded and blew off both his hands. Such 
warnings are by no means infrequent. By reason of the 
peril to limb and life involved in it, if for no other 
reason, the use of dynamite for fishing should be for- 
bidden by laws enforced as stringently as the Montana 
law is when Judge Smith is on the bench. ‘ 





THE woods of Franklin county, Mass., are reported 
becoming restocked with deer. The Gazette of North- 
ampton - reports that the game park established on 
the farm of Joshua Hall in Ashfield, in Franklin 
county, has proved a great success; the twenty-six deer 
and six elk originally confined in it have largely in- 
creased, and, says the Gazette, there are within four miles 
of the park more deer in a wild state than there are 
within it. The Massachusetts and Connecticut deer are 
demonstrating the recuperative qualities of the wild 
game supply under favorable conditions of’ protection. 
There is in both these States a vast territory of wild and 
partially cultivated land, in every way adapted to the 
support of a large number of deer; and there is no reason 
why the future deer stock should not be abundant and 
permanent. 

Freedom from pursuit and from harrying is a condi- 
tion which makes for increase. The moose and elk put 
out in the Adirondacks are fully cognizant of their 
security; they have put themselves on terms of con- 
fiding intimacy with the summer cottagers, and come to 
the kitchen door of a morning for their treat with all the 
sang froid of a Yellowstone Park grizzly making his 
free-lunch route of the hotel swill heaps. 

a 

At this writing, Tuesday, Sept. 1, the sport of inter- 
national yacht racing as practiced off the port of New 
York, has degenerated into a dreary, dismal, and irk- 
some waiting for the final race. The foregone conclu- 
sion of the defeat of Shamrock III. has been held by all 
who witnessed the sailing of the first race, or who have 
read our reports of the races. It is not too much to 
say that the winding up of the 1903 series will be a relief 
to all concerned. With this result of Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton’s third attempt to lift the Cup, and the discourage- 
ment into which British yachtsmen have fallen, there is 
extremely slight probability of any new challenger in 
the immediate future. The conviction is generally held, 


both here and abroad, that the America’s Cup cannot 
under existing yachting conditions be wrested from the 
possession of the United States, 
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Che Sportsman Tourist. 
i 
Santa Catalina. 


Avaton, Santa Catalina Island, Cal., August 12—“The 
Angler’s Paradise.” That is the way the advertisement 
read, and the words are enough to start an angler 
dreaming. His dreams will run to wooded streams in 
the north; to mountain brooks where pure cold waters 
dash over the rocks; to deep, black pools where the 
big trout lurk. The paradise he pictures. may include 
the soul of the gentle Walton; dreaming over a book 
in some quiet shaded dell beside some soothing stream 
or penning those quaintly sweet verses still so dear 
to the heart of anglers. But the thought that there 
are no trout or trout streams on the Catalina may come 
to the -dreamer and dispel visions in that direction. 

That it is sea fishing at Avalon brings to us the re- 
membrance of Walton’s lines: 


I care not, I, to fish in seas; 

Fresh rivers best my mind do please, 
Whosé sweet calm course I contemplate, 
And seck in life to imitate. 


I made my arrangements to spend a few weeks at 
Avalon, and those plans were very nearly upset by a 
picture on a folder handed me by the agent of the 
company which owns and operates the island. The 
half-tone reproduction showed six racks loaded with 
fish and about twenty men sitting within the semi- 
circle formed by the racks; some of the men are 
armed with what appears to be pitchfork handles. 
About half a cord of dead fish are stacked in the fore- 
ground. The line under the picture reads: “478 albi- 
core, weight, 5 tons. Caught with rod and reel in one- 
half day at Santa Catalina Island, Sept. 15, 1902.” 

It is a sickening and a discouraging exhibit. The 
men look like boatmen. They were probably out for 
a record and they certainly made one, but it is an 
enviable one. 

“Anglers’ paradise” forsooth! I decided to come 
over here anyway, for there is always the hotel veranda 
and the white choker and the fashionable hour. 

But Avalon is not nearly so bad as the company’s 
advertisement would indicate. In fact, I have been 
able to cut out the hotel and the choker and have, at 
times; been able to avoid the “fashionable hour.” 

Catalina is a delightful place to boat, to swim, to 
climb mountains and, after a manner, to fish. As for 
the fishing, it has been “written up” and exploited 
so that most of the Forest anp StrREAM family know 
the story, and they may be more interested at this 
time in a few observations on the general make up of 
the Magic Isle. 

The Island of Catalina has a superficial area of 
55,000 acres, is 25 miles long and has an average width 
of 4 miles, being 8 miles wide at the widest and half 
a mile at the isthmus. As to general appearances, it 
is very lumpy; some call it mountainous, though the 
highest peak, Mt. Orizaba, rises but 2,109 feet from 
sea level. From the sea at almost all points the hills 
rise straight up from the shore cliffs and are extremely 
picturesque. At this time of the year the color scheme 
is much the same as all of dry Southern California, a 
brownish gray, dry and dusty. Most of the hills have 
a fair sprinkling of live oak scrub and manzanito 
bushes, and these greatly relieve the monotony of the 
scenes. Plentiful sprinkling of cactus are on every 
hand. A Spanish explorer, Cabrillo, is credited with 
the discovery of the island, and the date is set as Sep- 
tember, 1542, 361 years ago. He is thought to have 
anchored in what is now Avalon Bay. Cabrillo named 
the island San Salvador, thus showing his lack of 
versatility, and sailed away, and the name didn’t even 
take. Vizcaino got here in 1602, and ignoring Cabrillo’s 
efforts, called it Santa Catalina, got rid of a thumping 
quid, drank a hearty bumper to the new island, and 
sailed away. This time the name stuck. Phillip III. 
of Spain gave the island to one of his generals, who 
never proved up his papers, and eventually Mexico 
granted it to Don Pio Pico, the last Spanish governor 
of California. Pico one day needed a horse and saddle 
more than he needed a barren island in the Pacific, 
inhabited sparsely by rude and uncouth Indians, he 
made a deal with Nicolas Covarrubias of Santa Bar- 
bara; then a lawyer of that town by the name of 
Parker, got possession. He sold out to James Lick, 
ef observatory fame, who later sold it to George 
Shatto. Mr. Shatto laid out the town of Avalon, held 
an auction sale of lots, built a portion of the present 
Hotel Metropole, and on the strength of a wonderful 
showing of the mineral richness of the island, sold it 
to an English syndicate for the consideration of $400,- 
ooo. The syndicate, after paying almost $100,000, dis- 
covered that the mines “pinched out,’”’ and they refused 
.to make other payments. The Banning Brothers, see- 
ing the possibilities of the place as a resort, opened 
negotiations with the syndicate and with Shatto, which 
resulted in the transfer of the island to them. 

About 160 lots were sold by Shatto, but the Messrs. 
Banning have succeeded in buying up 80 of these, so 
they now are virtually the sole owners of the island. 
It is to be hoped they may succeed in their efforts to 
get possession of the remaining lots. Their excellent 
management of the transportation system and in fact 
of everything their company controls, leads one to 
wish them success. It is through them and the “Can- 
vas City” plan that thousands of us are able to dodge 
the piazza, the choker and the fashionable hour. Some 
day the Bannings will cut out the Coney Island ap- 
pearance of the front street of Avalon. Some day all 
the unsightly stores, shops, stands and shake down 
shacks that disfigure the town will all be torn down; 
-a boulevard 150 feet wide will be built there, a-sea wall, 
wide and deep, stretch around the magnificent sweep 
of the bay. Some day a great casino will stand at about 
the center of the curving horseshoe, and there will be 
a great bridge from the casino to the broad marble 
steps, which will let the multitudes who come here for 
their rest and recreation, down to the waters. edge, and 
to boats and launches; there wil be a sand beach, and 
there will be no garish, unsightly bath house, nor ghast- 


ly fish racks- with their horrid array of butchered and 
imported victims, offensive to sight and smell. But the 
Bannings cannot crowd the millenium. Then, too, they 
are not yet posing as philanthropists. When all this 
comes Canvas City and Island Villa may go, and then 
what of the thousands who now come here because 
they can tent and not cook; where one big kitchen hid- 
den somewhere furnishes forth hot meats and a great 
variety of vegetables and food for the multitude? 

There are something like 10,000 people on the island 
now; 8,000 of them are tenting to-night. Canvas City 
alone has about 700 tents, Island Villa 300 more, and 
there are about 600 private tent houses here. It is the 
most orderly and quiet city I ever saw. It is the easiest 
place on earth to police, and those who might do a 
wrong fear most banishment from the island. e have 
macadamized streets, rolled and sprinkled while we 
sleep; electric lights on all corners, and in our tents, 
water piped to the door, and the most improved sani- 
tary system; scavenger wagons daily and no scraps of 
paper escapes the vigilant eye of the man with the 
take. Every inch of the ground is covered and cleaned 
daily, and the system never seems to slip a cog. No 
city in the world can be cleaner or more sanitary than 
our own Canvas City. So-called tent cities are every- 
where, but nothing like this. As for shade, the streets 
are all lined, both sides, with eucalypts of several 
years’ growth, so that every tent is shaded and every 
tenter has from two to five trecs from which swing 
his hammocks. From the top of the nearby hills a 
view of our town shows only here, and a glimpse of 
the white and blue canvas, so thick is the foliage of 
the eucalypts. Streets are named, tents are num- 
bered. Tents are furnished or bare, you order what 
you want from the office; pay for what you use. You 
can get anything from a needle and thread to a gaso- 
line stove. It isn’t roughing it; it isn’t what we 
have been used to in the Maine woods, but it’s tenting 
and we are fishing and swimming and climbing moun- 
tains, and it cuts out all the hotel and summer re- 
sorters. 

One slight drawback, however, should not be over- 
looked. Our drinking water, distilled, costs us 12 cents 
a gallon, and is about the only expensive necessity on 
the island. The hydrant water, pumped to a reservoir 
high among the hills, is so full of iron and magnesia 
that it cannot be used for drinking purposes, and so 
“hard” that soap curdles in it. I am told that the 
company has two wells under way, and that one of 
them is now an assured success, so that next season 
we shall have good home-manufaciured water. 

The fishing here is all judged by the hard test of re- 
sults. Izaak Walton’s ideas are all reversed, for he 


was 
“As well content no prize to take 


As use of taken prize to make.” 


Here it is numbers and pounds, and how quickly they 
are brought to gaff. It is butchery and waste. 

“Fish for photographic purposes only” seems to 
apply to the greater number of the fishers. 

But there are gentlemen and anglers who come here 
to take their tuna, jewfish, yellowtail and white sea 
bass, who are sportsmen and do not fish for the 
camera. They are in one class. “Senor X.” gives us, 
from time to time, good accounts of the doings of these 
gentlemen, and I have no desire to poach on his 
grounds. 
He doesn’t care how many fish he destroys just so he 
thakes a good.camera record, but he is not always a 
killer. There, too, is the jay with a hard hat and a 
standing collar. He and another of his sort have 
come over for two or three days, they dig up the 
price of a launch for half a day, and depend on the 
boatman fer tackle, and calls the rod a pole. Once 
on the water, a system of coaching by the boatman 
and a lift and a turn of the reel now and then from the 
same gentleman, a strong arm drag for ten minutes 
on the heavy tackle; a killing rip of the gaff and the 
Rube has “caught a yellowtail.” He has not soiled a 
glove nor sweat his high collar. Inside of twenty-four 
hours he is back to the ribbon counter with a mighty 
tale to tell. 

Next we have the rowboat crowd, and they are all 
of the good-natured sort. Its mostly a handline out- 
fit, a good many women and children. They know 
nothing of rod nor reel, though occasionally one may 
be seen fishing with a “pole.” But they are out for 
fish to put in the pan, and they get them, too, good, old 
rock bass, from half a pound up to 8 pounders, and the 
earnestness with which the fair dames yank them over 
the side is intensely amusing. This class, however, 
never get so far from home as the game ’ fishing 
grounds. I saw a lady hoist from the deep a measly 
slimy sculpin. Instead of the indignation, horror and 
disgust I expected to see, her face showed only joy 
and exultation. 

On the Massachusetts coast she would have at once 
been the subject of ridicule; here she was congratu- 
lated. I found they were considered a delicacy here, 
and one lady who wore a pink sunbonnet and brown 
gloves, smilingly assured me she had caught three 
“scorpions,” and she held up three red sculpins, the 
monstrosities of the sea fish family. 

The sand dabber is in a class of his own. He has a 
wooden reel as large as an old-fashioned weil wind- 
lass, and about 500 feet of cod line, a dozen or two 
bass hooks and a modicum of fresh yellowtail for bait. 
He goes out to a a spot three miles from shore— 
he carefully conceals the chosen place. There he low- 
ers his line weighted..with ten pounds of lead, and 
after filling his pipe and pu for ten minutes, he 
gets his basket ready and wi his line and re- 
moves from one to a dozen sand dabs. The sand dabs 
are an excellent pan fish, range from 5 to 8 inches 
long, and weigh about five to a pound, and always bring 
a good price on the market. The dabber frequently 
brings up a large, flat. sole, which looks like the grand- 
father of the sand dab, both being of the pinkish white 
family of flat fish, which lie flat on the bottom and ap- 
pear to be unfinished on the lower side. The Spanish 
mackerel are mostly taken by the inshore rowboat 

le; and though they run small, seem to be- popu- 


. Strings of fish eS Sane 
oor mae, =i and now and then a kelpfish, 
the latter being ily ized by his close resem- 





Then there is the man- out for a record. . 


blance to a piece of detached kelp, the glistening browy 
of his sides and a fragment of the giant sea weed are 
strikingly similar. His dorsal fin ran from the heaq 
right back and around the fish continuously to the gills 
on the under side. The kelp fish I saw weighed about 
three-quarters of a pound, and were 11 inches jp 
length; Mexican Joe said they were “very fine to 
eat.” No barracuda are now taken, or I have been 
unable to see any at close range. They are said to re. 
semble the great northern pike. I saw one from a 
lass-bottom boat, he appeared to be about 30 inches 
ong, handsomely marked—perhaps recticulated—anq 
from the manner the blue perch, green bass and other 
fish were literally taking to the tall grass, he is prob- 
ably of the pike-pickerel ilk. Sheepshead, 20 and 17 
inches long, weighed 8 pounds and 5% pounds; red, 
long, protrusive teeth imperfect dentistry and repulsive 
as to countenance; instantly recognized as sheepshead 
by form of head and teeth; food fish. Whitefish— 
taken in seine, 18 inches, 8 pounds, excellent and popu- 
lar food fish. Blue sea perch—1 pound to 2 pounds, 
taken in seine; food fish; myriads of them over marine 
gardens and almost everywhere except where game fish 
live, jump like mackerel, but I could not tempt any 
to take bait. Bonita—took our smelt while trolling 
for yellowtail; weighed but 17 pounds; came right in, 
and, as the name indicates, was very pretty; in fact. 
the smooth skin stretched over his round, hard taper- 
ing body showed most beautiful irridescent coloring, 
running from white to turquoise; threshed the bottom 
of the boat 1,000 whacks to the minute; died quickly 
and made very poor food, being dark and strong. 
Saw bonita up to 18 pounds. Not many are being 
caught. 


The flying fish are very interesting, length about 12 
inches, weight of a dozen of them about 15 ounces 
each. They are very pretty when first caught, and are 
valued as food fish, but more highly prized because 
they are the tuna bait. In times when they are plenti- 
ful they sell two for two bits, but when they become 
very scarce and the tuna are running at the full height 
of the season, they have brought as high as $5 apiece. 
They are taken in seines and make good yellowtail 
bait, but are seldom used because the smelt and sar- 
dines, if fresh, make good yellowtail lure. 

The flying fish, as seen from the steamers, are a 
constant source of delight to the passengers, and are a 
diversion that makes some of them forget the mal de 
mer they have long in advance decided to experience 
when crossing the channel. The fish burst from the 
water so suddenly that one can scarcely say how it is 
done, but they seem to be in full flight as soon as they 
are,in the air. They are capable of at least 15 knots 
an hour, judging from the way they left the steamer, 
and I saw one make a flight of a quarter of a mile. 
They soar and have perfect control of their movements 
in the air, turning and forming great semi-circles in 
their flight. I saw none of them rise over six feet 
from the water, and some flew so low that their tails, 
which are slightly lower than the body in flight, cut 
through several blue waves before their plunging 
splash showed they were momentarily weary of play- 
ing the bird. Most of them rose near the bow of the 
steamer, probably thinking they were pursued by some 
huge enemy, all flew parallel with and then ahead of 
the boat, usually curving far away in their flight and al- 
most invariably flew at best 100 yards, and one or two, 
I feel sure, covered a distance of half a’ mile in the 
air. The body of a flying fish is long and slender and 
seems rather square, that is, a distinct corner shows 
where the sides meet back and belly. The color 
scheme runs from blue to white, the back being a very 
dark blue, the sides ranging from a light blue to white, 
and, in life and flight, glistens like polished silver, 
belly pure white. Some of them arose from the water, 
and in turning from the ship showed such an expanse 
of white and such rapid motion of wings that it was al- 
most impossible to realize that it was not some startled 
sea bird arising from the waves. The wings are 
filmy, white, tough skin, stretched over hard spines and 
are about 6 to 8 inches long and 2% to 3% inches at 
the widest part, and do not look to be capable of sus- 
taining the fish in flight. The method seems to be a 
quick flapping, somewhat labored and then long, lux- 
urious soaring, more flapping of the glistening wings, 
more soaring, etc., until the awkward belly-fish dive 
back to the briny deep. The flying fish has the un- 
happy faculty of not looking like his photograph, so I 
shall not try to illustrate him. 

The school of whales the advertisements play up so 
strongly, did not materialize. The transportation com- 
pan should be compelled to hang up a sign, “No school 
to-day: : 

The game fish are as follows, the order being that 
used by the Tuna Club, shows the relative esteem in 
which the fish are held: The leaping tuna, black sea 
bass (Jewfish), white sea bass, yellowtail, albacore, 
rock bass, sheepshead, white fish. This is not a tuna 

ear, and so far but four tuna have ‘been taken, the 
argest weighed 144 pounds, and may be the record for 
1903. They were all killed at the first of the season, 
early in June. I have been waiting a month and there 
are no tuna yet in sight. They are believed to be “out- 
side feeding on mackerel,” and are daily expected to 
come in. Col. C. P. Morehouse, of Pasadena, holds 
the record for the largest tuna—251 pounds—taken in 
1900. The Tuna Clubs offers a magnificent cup to the 
angler who holds the record for three successive years. 
The cup will likely remain in its glass case for some 
years. 

Quite a number of black sea bass are being taken. 
About four per day are being brought in. They range 
in weight from 150 to 415 pounds, one of the latter 
weight being taken by Dr. Tibbitts a few days ago. 
This was within 4 pounds of the record fish taken by 
Mr. H. T. Kendall, of Pasadena, last season. I! have 
been told that Dr. Tibbitts’ fish will not be allowed. 
owing to some technicality. The rules of.the Tuna 
Club do not admit fish taken with the assistance of the 
boatman or fish taken by a launch having out more 
than one line for each sportsman. 

Yellowtail aver close to 17 pounds. I do not 
know -how large season’s fish will run, but the 
fiercest one I know of cost me 23 minutes’ continuous 
effort, or a minute to the pound, a portion of a thumb 
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nail and a bruised knuckle. We were in a light rowboat ' 
and a choppy sea was running. Mr. R. F. Stocking, of 
Los es, got his 48 pound yellowtail in 1900 and 
still holds the record. Dr. Trowbridge’s 47%4-pound 
record yellowtail of 1902 gave Mr. Stocking a close 
run. I want one of those. 

No albacore are being taken. Rock bass are gamy, 
and some I took on a g-ounce rod gave me excellent 
sport, but an 8-pounder gave me less enjoyment than 
my 4%4-pound black bass, taken with the same tackle 
last summer in a Massachusetts lake. 

A few white sea bass have been taken, but I didn’t 
see them. They are said to be good sports. Why 
sheepshead and white fish are classed among game fish 
I do not know, as I saw none taken except by the 
seiners. 

The Tuna Club conditions restrict anglers to rods not 
less than 6 feet 9 inches in length, the tip of which 
must not weigh more than 16 ounces. y “tip” is 
meant that portion of the rod from reel seat to end of 
the rod. he line must not exceed 24 threads or 
strands, and be capable of sustaining a dead weight of 
not more than 48 pounds. Anglers must bring their 
own fish to gaff (reeled in), broken rod disqualified. 

Very little use is made of the game fish and tons of 
passably good food fish, such as yellowtail are daily 
(or nightly) taken out to sea and dumped. And this 
within fifty miles of a large city where they would 
be very acceptable to a large number. 

There are no restrictions as to catches or seasons. 
Those who have no savvy as to the fitness of things 
or are lacking as to moral sense, may come here if they 
have the money to pay the launch hire and do a dead- 
ly slaughter. Nothing short of a law restricting the 
number of fish taken per day and each season will 
ever put a stop to the senseless practice. 

When this is done and some of the objectionable 
features are removed from Avalon, it will be the nearest 
an ideal sea resort of any place I know. The marvel- 
ously clear waters, the wonderful submarine gardens, 
the matchless climate, and all that goes to make up the 
mystic Catalina are known to the world, and so surely 
as Southern California is destined to become the most 
thickly populated portion of the world, so is Catalina 
Island to be some day the most sought for refuge for 
those who love the sea and the mountains. But that 
will be when all the mountains are covered with green 


_ forests and every bay has its Avalon and every Avalon 


its city of canvas. Frank E. Wo tre. 


Some Landsmen Afloat. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There were two of us who had suddenly became in- 
itensely interested in matters nautical, my partner and I. 
‘Our interest had its source in the then forthcoming in- 
‘ternational yacht races for the America’s Cup, so-called, 
woundly and sonorously, though without warrant; for, 
while they are international, as a matter of fact, they are 
mot sO as a matter of law or dependency. Nevertheless, 
no parliamentary or congressional recognition could 
have added one iota to their importance and popularity 
from the viewpoint of the world’s people. 

The yacht races of this year promised to be a strug- 
gle far surpassing all others, consequently the preliminary 
doings of the colossal yachts, Reliance and Shamrock 
IIL, buterfly water sprites of the territorial ocean, excited 
cur interest and enthtisiasm both in our capacity as 
American citizens and as private individuals. In our pri- 
vate capacity we could hardly afford the expense incident 
to an actual view of the races; as patriots, all sordid con- 
siderations were cast adrift, and as patriots we decided 
to go. As private individuals we might derive some 
sate from our doings as patriots, and, indeed, we 

id, 

There was much to invest the yacht races of 1903 with 
superlative interest; Reliance had beaten, directly or con- 
structively, all the American trial boats which had pre- 
viously beaten the Shamrocks I. and II.; on the other 
hand, Shamrock IIT. had beaten all the other boats which 
had been beaten by the prior American defenders. There- 
fore Reliance would beat Shamrock III; therefore Sham- 
rock III. would beat Reliance. The American boat, 
furthermore, had a greater sail area, and would per- 
force have to give the challenger an allowance; the de- 
fender had bullhead bows while the bows of the chal- 
lenger were sharp and beautiful; Capt. Barr would sail 
the defender, while Capt. Wringe would sail the chal- 
Jenger; therefore again Reliance would beat Shamrock 
III; therefore Shamrock III. would beat Reliance, and 
therefore the civilized world was either to be present to 
ibehold the wonderful deed in its doing, or to have its 
ears aprick to catch the first news of the doings. 

Nor was there any dearth of collateral incident. It 
was Sir Thomas Lipton’s third magnificent attempt to 
“lift the Cup,” and if he succeeded it would fill his heart 
and that of his good friend, King Ned VIL, with spark- 
ling delight, besides affording cause for national rejoic- 
ing m Great Britain, followed in a lesser degree by re- 
joici in America; for if America could not hold the 

Cup, ericans would need a reasonable interval of time 
in which to organize and to launch their rejoicement. 
If Sir Thomas could lift the Cup he would perform a 
deed the counterpart of which does not exist in the 
world’s history. ch side, too, had its strong features. 
For a captain, Reliance had that wizard of the wheel, 
Barr, who can sail his yacht in any direction even in a 
vacuum ;.and Shamrock III. had the equally great wizard, 
Capt. Wringe, who could be counted on at all times to 
point skillfully two or three points closer to leeward than 
could Capt. Barr. 

Everybody was interested in the yacht races. Every- 
body was going to see them; that is, everybody who was 
anybody in the yachting world or who wished to appear 
as an integral part of it, barring the quite important class 
who have always some of that very uncommon mental 
equipment, common sense. 

Nevertheless, there was general and profound en- 
thusiasm exhibited by the peri yet of all the en- 
thusiasts, the owners of craft for hire—steamboats, ocean 
and inland, of every, size, kind, model, age, color, and 
condition of servitude—were in the first place in their 
devotion to the public service. 
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But all the public was not dependent on public boats. 
There were many people who owned private yachts, beau- 
tiful marine visions of comfort and luxury, whose owners 
discovered that they, at that particular juncture, pos- 
sessed concentric circles of friends spreading far away 
in the area of the social perspective; who, as friends 
aboard, were expectantly desirous of seeing the yacht 
face, free of cost and full of comforts, which, all else 
failing, was quite sufficient warrant betimes to present 
themselves aboard uninvited, oblivious to all snubs and 
checks. To this vivacious and loyal class belong, pre- 
sumably, the people who, actuated by a feeling of pro-. 
found personal esteem, crave mementoes or souvenirs, 
such as the host’s silver plate, cut-glass ware, wardrobe, 
bric-a-brac, the yacht engines, the masts, the anchor, or, 
in short, anything fit as a token of appreciation, or in 
keeping with the opportunity when the eye of the host is 
not upon them. 

Having resolved to see all the races, the next step was 
to determine upon the manner of seeing. The big, fast 
boats of approved speed, comfort and equipment, were 
rejected because of the high fares demanded, that is, $5 
and upward. The low fares of $1 to $1.50 denoted jour- 
neying by the tug boats which, while speedy, were uncom- 
fortable; or by little dinky steamboats, overcrowded and 
still more uncomfortable; and furthermore these were 
rejected because of their inferiority as points from which 
to view the races, and of their plebeian patronage. At 
least that was the way in which we figured it in our 
minds. We settled at last on a boat of medium fare, the 
Shinnecock, advertised as a new, magnificent, ocean-going 
steamer; licensed to carry 1,800 passengers, but limited 
on this occasion to 900; speed, 1844 knots; meals, table 
d@hote and a la carte; military band; tickets, $3; state- 
rooms, $2 up. 

The transformation of a landsman into a yachtsman 
is the simplest and the soonest thing in the world. He 
simply changes his clothes, and uses at haphazard a few 
nautical phrases which he does not clearly understand. 
When afloat and he observes that a racer has tacked, he 
loudly and learnedly exclaims, “She has come about,” 
whereupon everyone else newly bedecked in yacht cos- 
tumes, in unison exclaim: “Ah!” 

Still, in a measure, at least, it is proper to conform to 
custom. All the yachting portrayals in the illustrated 
papers show the yachtsman in natty costume standing 
majestically erect on the quarter deck, in propinquity to 
a pretty girl gowned becomingly in yachting costume ap- 
propriate to her sex, and a marine glass airly suspended 
from her shoulders, all of which may properly be ac- 
cepted as the true yachting mode. As a compromise, I 
donned a bicycle cap, an old office suit, and a pair of field 
glasses, thereby acquiring quite an amphibious appear- 


_ ance; and I pondered deeply how it was possible for a 


yacht to sail against the wind. 

We bought our tickets many days before the faces 
began, for the boat with a capacity of 1,800 was limited 
to 900, you know;; still, that was a reasonable limitation 
when one considers the fact that it denoted a revenue of 
$2,700, which, with moneys for berths, café, etc., made 
the aggregate receipts for one day about $5,000. 

On the morning of the first race I was ready to start in 
good time; so, after weighing anchor, I boarded a street 
car loaded with a cargo of working people whose port 
was in the top of some skyscraper where they were be- 
layed all day long. On the car were a few other people 
with field glasses hung on their persons whom I identified 
thereby as yachtsmen. I was further confirmed in the 
identification by observing that their hands had a firm 
timber hitch around lunch baskets the size of ditty bags. 
At the ferry I met my side partner, who was becomingly 
attired in the every day clothing which he had been wear- 
ing for a certain length of time during past years.. We 
immediately began a discussion as to whether there was or 
would be any wind. In our discussions with landsmen we 
had gotten into the habit of using the term miles instead 
of knots, and we found that it was a habit most difficult 
to break, so we let knots and miles go as meaning about 
the same quantity anyway; and, to the true yachtsmen 
aboard that day, we noted that a knot more or less had 
no great significance one way or the other. 

We mounted the steamboat on the port side. There 
was quite a crowd at the gang plank, although it was 
more than half an hour before sailing time. We arrived 
thus. early for we had cunningly planned that we would 
select some nice, easy, comfortable chairs which we would 
place in a sequestered, cosy and advantageous nook, in 
which we would seat ourselves, and then view in comfort 
and calmness the flitting single-stickers as they galloped 
nautically on to victory or defeat. 

The idea was lovely. There were, however, more 
powerful ideas at work which completely avasted our 
ideas. There were a number of menial. Ashantee and 
Senegambian Americans on board as servants who had 
cornered all the camp stools on the Shinnecock. With 
true race instinct.in matters concerning the unearned in- 
crement, they were dealing out the camp stools impar- 
tially yet ostentatiously to the white man who held forth 
expeditiously a silver honorarium. No tip, no stool. To 
us it seemed an intolerable imposition that we should pay 
a good price for passage, which included a seat, and then 
be so held up by a lot of unscrupulous menials whose 
methods were not quite piratical. 

We hastily decided to go fore and aft and amidships, 
upstairs and downstairs, in search of chairs and in de- 
fiance of the Ashantee trust. We noted, however, with 
some consternation, that the places of vantage were 
already taken, that the second best places were full to 
their limit, that all places were rapidly filling, and that 
the people were swarming in frem every ingress, much 
after the manner observable on a bridge car during the 
rush hours when Brooklynites are homeward bound. We 
plied our search more expeditiously, but, thus seeking a 
chair, we found no chair, for the chairs were not—without 
a tip. 

Every deck was crowded. At length we reached the 
hurricane deck, and even that was well occupied. A life 
raft offered the only accommodation in the way of a 
seat, so we quickly took possession, for to hesitate was 
to lose. 

The raft was belayed to the deck, about two feet from 
its edge, and not far from the giant smokestack or stove- 
pipe of the boat. Each cylinder of the raft had about 


two inches of lengthwise plank which served fora keel, 
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and on the edge of this plank we sat. Men soon took 
possession of the seats on our port and starboard sides, 
other men stood up behind us on the raft, while still 
other men stoi on the space in front of us, and all this 
before the boat had cast off the ropes with which she was 
tied to the posts ashore. 

Surrounded thus we could not see at all. The sun was 
shining with fervid warmth. The big stovepipe of the 
boat was making the air still hotter. The flags hung limp 
and still, denoting that there was no breeze. Everyone 
began to perspire violently, and it was a pleasure to note 
that the discomfort was shared equitably in common. 
And still the passengers swarmed in. Every deck had its 
crowd. We congratulated ourselves on the fact that the 
number of passengers had been limited to goo, though the 
boat was licensed to carry twice as many, for had it car- 
ried its full allowance of twice as many, several hundred 
necessarily would have hung off the rail over the side. 
And still the people swarmed aboard. A photographer 
stationed himself in front of me, and by gradual expan- 
sion of his territory inch by inch, he spread his tripod. 
I now was tucked up into the smallest possible compass. 
The boat started at last. I, by a simple process of calcu- 
lation, had decided that the edge of a plank was uncom- 
fortable, and that I preferred to stand. A camp stool also 
had been gouged into my back, my elbows were pinioned 
on each side from the pressure of those seated to the 
right and left; and in front was a wall of backs. I stood 
up, and therewith faded away all the pre-sailing anticipa- 
tions of a comfortable seat during the race. 

One could see but little better standing, for the crowd 
of 900 was so dense, and so many had taken every higher 
point of vantage, that vision in many directions was cut 
entirely off. But we were “seeing the races!” Besides, 


- we had paid for a day of discomfort; that is to say, dis- 


comfort if one is not a seasoned yachtsman as we were. 

We gained more comfort as the Shinnecock (limited) 
steamed slowly toward the racing course. The passen- 
gers had settled into such places as they could best pos- 
sess. There was less elbowing and less scouting for 
good places which no longer were to be had. It was no- 
ticeable, however, that the yachtsmen in the beautiful 
navy blue suits and deep blue caps of navy shape and 
heavy gold braid on the bows therof, were loath to be 
seated. They stalked about portentiously, clapped their 
field glasses to their eyes as they paused for a moment 
to gaze earnestly into vacuity; or they strutted hurriedly 
and ostentatiously a fathom or two to shake the hand of 
some friend or acquaintance; or they stood with feet well 
braced apart, chest nobly expanded and head erect at 
magnificent heights, conscious of the admiration won 
from all beholders. 

It was an incomparable opportunity to study human 
nature off its guard. No peacock or turkey cock, in the 
full flush of health and the full panoply of beautiful 
feathers, was ever so conscious of meriting the deserved 
admiration of his fellows. No tinsel king of the mimic 
stage ever felt more realistically the pride of real kingli- 
ness. Each landsman in navy costume believed that his 
externals were accepted at their face value; and they lived 
the part. They were pretty creatures. 

We at length reached the starting point, just as the 
racers were jockeying for position. Soon the race be- 
gan. There was a rush to the port side, and the boat 
listed so far over that some of the natty yachtsmen 
thought she would turn turtle, so they modestly stood 
nearer to the center of gravity. Soon a black cloud 
spread more and more skyward. 

Shamrock seemed to outfoot Reliance in the work to 

windward, the race being fifteen miles out and back. A 
number of the yachtsmen in dustless costume agreed that 
Shamrock was gaining. Some quiet, unassuming gentle- 
men in citizens clothes observed that Reliance was point- 
ing closer into the wind, and that Shamrock therefore 
was abafting. I give only the substance of their re- 
marks. 
+ Forward on the hurricane deck sat a yachting avatar, 
a male being of surpassing loveliness. He was dressed 
in a yachting jacket of resplendent newness, on the lapel 
of which was embroidered a lovely yacht flag, and on his 
head sat jauntily a cap, heavily laden on the weather leech 
with gold braid, and it was faultless in shape. His legs 
were encased in duck of snowy whiteness, close hauled. 
and creased with skillful accuracy, while his feet reposed 
in canvas shoes whose whiteness was in keeping with 
his trousers. He sat on a camp stool with knees wide 
apart, arms akimbo, one hand grasping a field glass which 
he slowly and gravely placed to his eyes betimes. A big 
moustache, titian red in color, gave added beauty to his 
mature face.. All made a figure of faultless symmetry. 
So white, so blue, so neat, so correct, he looked almost 
pure. He had seen perhaps about fifty springtimes. 

Soon it began to rain heavily, and there was a general 
scramble for cover. In the disintegrating upheaval, I cap- 
tured a camp stool. My side partner captured another. 
Anything nailed securely was safe from appropriation. 
A lot of us got io leeward of the big stovepipe, and thus 
were well protected from the rain. We could hear a faint, 
metallic sound of beer band music from below—that was 
the military band at work. 

After a time the boat changed her course, leaving a 
lot of us exposed to the rain. A lot of other people 
gained protection from the rain by the change, so the 
ones left in the rain scampered for downstairs, or rather 
down a ricketty ladder. We found the decks crowded 
to. their full capacity. Also the table d’hote and a la 
carte were overrun with patrons. I went below to the 
first deck carrying my treasure, the camp stool, with me. 
I attempted to buy a sandwich on the first fioor at an 
improvised lunch counter behind which were several 
black waiters crowded together and constantly in each 
other’s way. Yachtsmen were, in numbers of two to six, 
all calling for something of each waiter at the same time. 
After waiting about twenty minutes, the candidate for 
sandwiches would learn that he must first purchase 
checks. The cashier was seated at a cheap table, on 
which was a small satchel containing all his checks. He 
kept the satchel partially open, never left any checks 
loose on the table, and at cvery purchase made change 
from his pocket. He seemed to have a profound suspi- 
cion that yachtsmen were dangerous characters. About 
half a dozen people, as many as could surround him, were 
asking for six different things all at once, but he was 
calm and slow apd methodical, and furtive and unper- 
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turbed, keeping his lunch checks and money safe first, 
and filling orders with languid deliberation afterward. 
Aiter securing the checks, the procedure’ then was to 
return to the lunch counter. Everybody was filling but 
no one was backing. The orders were flying in the air 
in cross volleys. “Here you, Charlie, six ham sand—” 
“Cup of coffee, quick, and there’s a dime in it for—” 


“Hurry up with that chicken—” “Spoons. No I won’t 
, “ T: > 
steal—” “Will you ever have those’— “Yes, sir, soon 

” ‘ > e 
as—” “I ordered twelve sandwiches a half hour—’ 


“Yes, sir,” “Yes, sir,” “All right, sir,” etc. The black 
men, untidily clad, were scrambling about, worn down 
to stolidity and unresponsiveness. Great crystal drops of 
perspiration rolled off them. The man whc was slicing 
bread and ham and assembling the parts into sandwiches 
was nearly blinded with the copious rills from off his 
head. Yes, it was fortunate that the passengers num- 
bered only 900, else there would have been difficulty in 
serving food to them. The elaborate preparations of 
table d’hote and a la carte were very nice—reading. 

I consumed about one half hour in’ obtaining a sand- 
wich. - Natty men, wolf glare of eye, sharp of elbows, 
and with a clamorous yelp, were supplied in a few min- 
utes, as a rule, as was also a mild mannered man with a 
piece of silver extended on his finger tips toward the 
Senegambian princes. 

In the meantime the yachts were lost to view. After 
a while the heavy downpour of rain partly ceased, and 
we returned to the hurricane deck. There was our im- 
maculate yachting knight still seated in the same posi- 
tion and same place. He had remained throughout it ali 
partially protected by an umbrella. But his splendor was 
tarnished. He resembled a crushed lily. His crest-white 
snowy, smooth trousers clung wet and limp around his 
legs, his’ shoes looked sour, and there was a general air 
of the visit of the vandals. Nevertheless he wore his 
ancient smirk and his. mind was well taut. When Re- 
liance and Shamrock dimly appeared far away in the dis- 
tance, he made expert nautical comment on the situation. 
He explained how it all happened. He criticised every 
movement of the skippers, exposed their bad judgment, 
explained a multitude of their mistakes, and gave his 
growing circle of listeners the benefit of his expert volu- 
bility. Had Barr and Wringe known how inefficient they 
were in yacht sailing and racing, they would have aban- 
doned the sea forever. 

There was abundance of acute criticism on every hand. 
On the deck below was a male dream in blue who swag- 
gered and chattered simultaneously. “The Reliance sails 
best going to port,” he loudly exclaimed. “Isn’t it too 
early to go to port?” questioned his lovely yachtslady 
companion. “I mean that she sails best on a port tack,” 
said he, compassionately. “Is that a hard tack?” 
queried she, sweetly. He looked deep into her sea-blue 
eyes and was silent for a few moments. 

The excursion boats belayed every once in a while. A 
landsman would have said that they stopped. The long 
swell of the sea caused them to rock heavily to and fro 
as they awaited permission from the customs yachts to 
move forward. Our boat would stagger sidewise till she 
hit the water a mighty slap with her side, then slowly 
recover and stagger again. It was as if one were slid- 
ing back and forth on the upper side of a semi-circle. 
‘There was a general diminishing of vivacity and babble. 
Many of the ladies took on pale hues delicately shading 
into blue and green around the chin, with a general air 
of helpless languor. Soon they would disappear into the 
depths of the cabins. Also strong men seemed to grow 
grave. Opposite us a black ocean steamer rolled far to 
and fro, and some of her passengers had their heads 
over the rail in deference to old ocean. They were see- 
ing the races practically. 

The race was a failure. It was not possible to finish it 
within the time limit. Soon after Reliance turned the 
mark, a Sabbath day’s journey ahead of the Shamrock, 
the boats all started for home. Now, thought I, we.will 
show these other cart horses what a race horse boat 
really is like; for our boat_of 18% knots will leave them 
as if they were lampposts. * 

The Monmouth and the Peck were about abreast with 
us. I felt a pity for them: They nevertheless began to 
draw away. They began to lead us far for'ard. They 
disappeared at a point directly over our bows. Still other 
boats passed us. The Shamrock, with her tug towing 
her, was holding us even. A tug came along with a 
miglity wave on each side of its bows, a cavern on each 
side nearly down to her keel. She belched volumes of 
heavy, black smoke. We abafted. She drew ahead. She 
crossed our bows. She, a traction boat, disappeared in 
the distance ahead. Other boats followed her and passed 
us. The tugboats of the ruck were gaining on us. We 
were doing a lot of first-class abafting, our magnificent 
sea-going steamer of large fractional knots. Few men 
have been privileged to secure so many nots for $3. 

But we arrived in port at last, in a clear harbor, all the 
other boats having tied up long before, and all their pas- 
sengers having disappeared in the spar decks of the trol- 
ley cars, arrived home, eaten supper and retired to rest. 

My partner and I sought a good restaurant, ordered 
the biggest dish on the menu, ate till we were exhausted, 
dragged our weary selves to our dreary homes, slept the 
sleep of the exhausted, and started life the next day, 
and little we recked whether Sir Lipton lifted the Cup or 
upset it. 

The first day demonstrated that Sir Thomas and the 
Cup would not affiliate, and that Shamrock ITI. was really 
Dennis de Grosse. But to see the races and‘to read of 
them are quite different matters. To read of them is easy 
and pleasant. To see them from the deck of a magnifi- 
cent sea-going steamer, overcrowded, elbowed, trod upon, 
with accommodations wholly inadequate to the situation, 
is to gratuitously face innumerable petty troubles. Here- 
after | am quite satisfied to read of the races in the 
columns of Forest AND STREAM. 

Cmaries Day. 





; The Game Laws ion Brief 


Gives all the laws as now in force for fish and game throughout 
the United States and Canada. The provisions respecting non- 
resident and resident shooting licenses, limitation of amount 
of game and fish lawfully taken, export of e and fish, modes 
of hunting, and implements allowed, and all restrictions are here 
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Camping in Ontario. 


IL—A Still Day. 


THAT morning, although we arose early, as usual, the 
sun seemed to be higher. in the heavens than upon other 
mornings. Scarcely enough air was astir to disturb the 
perpendicular spiral of our camp-fire smoke. The ex- 
panse of water about the island seemed a vast mirror; 
and the only living things which the eye could readily 
detect were three loons that swam at no great distance 
from our camp. Occasionally, it is true, chancing to drop 
the eye to the dead branches of a fallen pine at the 
water's edge, one saw tiny flutterings of wings denoting 
the presence of small marsh birds; but casual observation 
failed to reveal further signs of life, unless one except the 
frequent buzzing of strange insects. 

The shade of our tall spruce pines was a grateful con- 
trast to the glaring, sun-heated areas in other portioris of 
the island. A _ re-christening of “Burnt Island”—across 
the channel—would have seemed, that day, an especiai 
sacrilege. Its broken, rocky surface; its studding of 
dead, bare, bleached pine trunks; its tangle of recent 
growth underbrush and small poplars; and its other 
inevitable signs of the forest fire that had at one time 
swept over it, gave the island a character that no other 
name would have fitted so appropriately. 

A few cumulus clouds, of curious fantastic shapes, 
were the only companions of the sun in a sky of deep 
blue. When the bosom of. the lake was ruffled by the 
movements of the loons below, sharp glints of reflected 
sunlight reached the eye, these occasional sparkles seem- 
ing only 'to emphasize the spell of endless quiet. 

After a light breakfast we sat down. to prepare our 
fishing tackle, but with none of that feverish haste that 
often characterized our movements. Indeed, the’ most 
delightful moments of the morning were those spent with 
the soap and towel at the water’s edge on the shady side 
of the island. ° When the canoes were in readiness we 
did not start at once upon the day’s trip; but we lounged 
about under the trees, watching the playful and graceful 
movements of the loons—for the birds seemed not to 
take the smallest notice of us; but sported themselves 
in the limpid water as if they had discovered the very 
heart of a wilderness never visited by man. Only when 
our morning caller, the game warden, brought out his 
rifle and disturbed the stillness with a trial shot, did the 
Icons take alarm. He who watched closely saw dashes 
of spray as the bullet skipped along the surface of the 
water near the birds; and when he had blinked and 
looked again, the loons had disappeared, and only the 
ripples told where they had dived at the flash. In vain 
we watched the surface of the lake for many seconds for 
the reappearing heads until, at last, weird, high, tremu- 
lous calls told. us where to look for a last glimpse ere 
they dived again. Soon they were gone, leaving us to 
comment upon the peculiarities of these strangest of 
birds, which laugh so fiendishly in lonely places. 

So intense was the morning sun that the water in the 
Indian canoe at our wharf was already too hot for the 
perch which had been placed there the evening previous 
for bait, and which were now lying upon their sides 
gasping. A tender-hearted companion held one. of these 
perch for a moment in the cooler waters of the lake, and 
then, opening his hand, permitted the revived fish to dart 
away with what seemed a joyous flop of the tail. 

We paddled our canoes that morning with quiet deliber- 
ation, seeking the shady side of the lake before begin- 
ning the six-mile journey to the first portage. How dark 
were the shadows there, and comforting! How cool the 
water felt to one’s trailing fingers! And how deep and 
dense were the pine woods! We kept our canoes ever 
within the shelter of the shore—now pausing to com- 
ment upon the strange appearance of some moss-grown 
granite rock that rose perpendicularly at the water’s edge, 
or to listen t6:some crackling of brush back in the woods, 
and half expecting to see a deer emerge where yonder 
runway crept down to the water’s brink. Compelled, 
however, to leave the grateful shade of that shore, we 
became subjects for the sun’s displeasure as we wound a 
tortuous course up a marshy inlet toward the portage. 
At the portage we toiled painfully up the steep aclivity 
by a narrow, rocky pathway that now wound among 


«stubborn underbrush and now emerged and ran along the 


very edge of some huge boulder, where a slip meant an 
ugly fall into the log race below. At the top we rested 
long under the pretense of examining into the nature of 
the surrounding region from the little summit, and then, 
lurching and stumbling with our load, we descended to 
the water’s edge beyond., And now the mosquitoes from 
the stagnant marsh ahead discovered us. Not a breath 
of air stirred to drive them away; and our canoes wound 
very slowly along the sinuous channel among the lilypads, 
so ineffective were the strokes of our paddles. In this 
breeding ground of pestilent insects the water was silent, 
stagnant, and filled with decayed matter; while, on either 
side of the long, narrow slough were the white and 
silent trunks of sunken pine trees, whose roots had long 
since been killed by the water, and whose bare, straight, 
upright bodies standing close together presented the ap- 
pearance of such a forest as one might expect to find 
along the river Styx. A solitary heron rose out of the 
marsh ahead of us and flew awkwardly to a perch upon a 
distant limb, its long legs trailing rudder-like behind it 
in its flight. A brace of duck a little further on rose with 
sudden flurry out of the still water when our presence 
disturbed the quiet of their summer retreat. But above 
all and always the mosquitoes hummed and stung with 
clannish persistence. Once far enough into the open 
water of the lake beyond, however, these enemies left us 
for their own dismal swamp, and we were able to paddle 
about with some degree of comfort, ifi search of grass 
beds, and of likely logs at the water’s edge, where bass 
are most at home. 

The surface of Kahpeekog Lake seemed but another 
sky, so plainly did the blue ether, the white clouds, and 
the glaring sun reflect themselves there. We cast our 
baited hooks in the usual manner; but no fish arose when 
to take the bait required the least exertion. After a few 
trials, therefore, those seconds of expectancy which 
usually followed a cast became periods of careless in- 
difference. So clear was the water that, looking over 
the shady side of the canoe, one could sée every of 
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the bottom and determine easily the boundaries of the 
grass beds—could even see the wary bass, large anq 
small, moving slowly, torpidly near the bottom, their 
bodies often half hid by their shelter of green. 

The day was not a spartsman’s day. Fishermen and 
fish alike seemed listless. We held our lines in hand 
over the shady side of the canoe, peered down into the 
transparent depths, and guided the bait cautiously before 
the very noses of the largest bass, jerking it away when 
small fish approached. And if, in a moment of awakened 
energy, one of them took the bait, away he went with 
it with surprising life and vigor—and “whir-r-r-,” 
wanes the deceitful reel, as if the cast had been honestly 
made. 

At noon we landed and crawled away to a woodsy 
nook to eat the luncheon which the guide had provided: 
and finding the shade most comfortable we lay long 
upon our backs beneath the spruce trees, stirring only to 
pluck peppermint leaves and berries, or to dig resinous 
gum; and once, when we heard a rustling of leaves near 
at hand, to investigate it and, finding it to be a porcupine, 
promptly to tree the creature and to spend a fruitless 
hour in trying to dislodge him, and coming away any- 
how with some of his quills. But on the whole the 
weather was too warm for this sort of exertion, and we 
spent the remainder of the afternoon dozing in the 
shadow, and gazing upward through the tree tops*into the 
always mysterious blue. 

Nor did we quit the spot and start upon the campward 
journey until, near evening, a freshening breeze from the 
bay began to whisper among the bows overhead, telling 
us that our still day was ended. MILTon Marks. 

6u8 STEINWAY HaLL, Uhicago 


Glatuyal History. 


Visits with Apes and Monkeys. 


IL—Visits with Old World Mo keys. 


THE monkeys of the Old World can be readily identi- 
fied from those of this continent by the following char- 
acteristics: 

The partition which divides the nostrils of the Old 
World monkeys is narrower than that of the Ameri- 
can monkeys. Again, the monkevs under considera- 
tion possess naked posterial patches called “callosi- 
ties,” which are often large and brightly colored. 
While not universal, the majority of Old World mon- 
keys possess cheek pouches. They are on the inside 
of the cheeks and are only visible when in use. A 
monkey’s cheek pouches are his pantry and upon 
giving him an over supply of food, if his cheeks begin 
to swell, and the more you give him the larger they 
become, you may at once know that his home is in the 
Old World. 

With the exception of the baboons and Macaque 
monkeys, the Old World monkeys are more graceful 
in shape and appearance and brighter looking than 
those of the New World. Comparatively few of 
the slick-coated, bright-eyed members of the Guenon 
and Langur groups reach this country, so the majori- 
ity of people, judging from the ugly Macaques or some 
of the unattractive Capuchins, imagine that all mon- 
keys are as repulsive. If these people could visit the 
New York Zoological Park and carefully study the 
Guenons, which are represented by the Diana, Camp- 
bells, Mustache, Green, Sykes, and above all a speci- 
men of the rare and beautiful Brasus monkey, I am 
sure that they could not help admiring them. 

The disposition of monkeys is as varied as that of 
human beings. Some refuse absolutely to fraternize 
with anyone, even with their keepers, and it sometimes 
takes fanimal loving person several weeks to per- 
suade ers that he is their friend. Then there is the 
crafty little fellow who would like to be friendly, but 
he knows. that it will not do to trust every one. He 
comes to meet you, and when you try to encourage 
him, he stands just beyond reach, wrinkles the skin 
of his forehead, chatters and watches you distrustfully 
as if saying, “I know you act friendly, but experience 
has taught me caution. So many coax me within reach, 
then catch my hands and squeeze my fingers or wrench 
my joints when I pull away.” If you are not able to 
win his confidence then, treat him with fruits or nuts, 
and it will not be many days before he grows friendly. 
Other monkeys are friendly with everyone. Though 
often subjected to torture, they seem never to learn 
irom experience. They come promptly to the front of 
the cage, thrust out their hands or rub their sides 
against the netting to invite attention, but are often 
roughly treated. When this is the case, the other mon- 
keys in the cage cluster about their companion and 
scold. The keeper, who can read the actions oi his 
animals as one does a book, hears their cries for 
help an shouts. at~the miscreant, who answers, “I 
hain’t done nothing,” yet the agitation of the monkeys 
proves that the man does not tell the truth. I have 
known a Culprit of this kind to re-enter the building 
several hours after teasing the monkeys and they rec- 
ognized him immediately. Is it any wonder, then, that 
they look upon all strangers with suspicion? Only 
after many visits, during’ which -I was bitten and 
scratched repeatedly, was I able through kind treat- 
ment, and frequent gifts of nuts and fruits, to convince 
the little Simians of my friendship. They learned my 
call, and when I gave it, on entering the building, an- 
swers coming from various parts of the room show 
plainly that my visits were appreciated. 

In the London Zoologi Gardens. the monkey 
cages were not protected by guard rails, the lack of 
which gave visitors an excellent chance to torment 
the little creatures, and this opportunity was often 
taken advantage of. 

To the right, before entering the monkey house, were 
two Jeoenese monkeys confined ina small cage. On 
my first visit they. walked restlessly “about, and as I 
came to the guard rail and: extended my hand, they 
uttered hoarse, guttural sounds and made fierce grim 
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worked themselves into such a frenzy, that they. seized 
pieces of vegetables and handfuls of sawdust and flung 
them at me. They did not throw as a person would, 
put struck out more as a pugilist does. In this way. 
they feebly throw such solid articles as vegetables from 
five to eight feet with considerable accuracy. 

These monkeys regarded everyone as an enemy and 
never became reconciled to anyone, not even their 
keeper, who was compelled to shut them in their sleep- 
ing dens whenever he entered their cage. For the 
head gardener they had a particularly strong dislike, 
and whenever they saw him, though he might be at a 
distance, their excitement rose and became more vio- 
jent as he drew near. 

Another large monkey, a Magot, occupied a similar 
position at the opposite end of the building. For sev- 
eral weeks he refused to accept attention from me, be- 
having much like the animals which I have just men- 
tioned. When we first met he made faces so comical 
that I could not help i omg This so infuriated him 
that he jumped against the bars, shook the cage and 
tried hard to reach me, and his fits of anger did not 
abate until I left. At each meeting his anger grew less, 
until one morning, during one of these outbreaks, he 
suddenly ceased his demonstrations and became quiet. 
Turning his head slightly upward, he looked away 
with a dreamy expression, not paying the slightest at- 
tention to me. His arms extended through the bars, 
and he allowed them to remain within my reach. I 
took his hand, stroked it, examined his fingers and 
spoke kindly to him. He seemed to be thinking, This 
man has never teased me as many have done, perhaps 
he means no harm, I will appear to be off my guard 
and watch the result.” I did not attempt to prevent 
him from. withdrawing his arm, and this action, to- 


gether with fruit which was offered him, touched the - 


soft spot in his heart, and he “buried the hatchet” 
then and there. 

After that meeting Freddy expressd his pleasure on 
seeing me, by smacking his lips, chattering his teeth 
and violently scratching his side. Should a visitor ap- 
proach when I was near, or if I pointed at a stranger 
and said, “Catch him, Freddy,” he became as_ infuri- 
ated as when first we met, though now his anger was 
concentrated on the stranger, but he allowed me to 
fondle him with impunity. 

Freddy had his friend, better friend, and best friend. 
The first was the writer, the second, Mr. Clarence W. 
Bartlet, the superintendent of the gardens, and the 
third, his keeper. When the keeper appeared with the 
superintendent, his love for the latter turned to wrath, 
and should I accompany either, he immediately forgot 
my kindness. This jealousy I noticed was true with 
nearly all the Old World monkeys. 

I left London and was absent three months. Upon 
my return I found Freddy in the “Monkey Hospital” 
suffering from a severe skin disease. He had not for- 
gotten me, and his delight at seeing me did not sub- 
side for several minutes. 

Every zoological garden has its complement of Pig- 
tail, Rhesus, Bonnet and Macaque monkeys. They 
all belong to the genus Macacus, which have rightfully 
been named the “grimace monkeys.” To understand 
this term a person has only to point his finger at a 
member of the genus and laugh, and he will usually 
be treated to a series of facial expressions equalled only 
by a contortionist. 

The aggregation of Macaque monkeys numbered 
about 175 specimens. They were confined in several 
large cages, occupying the center of the room, and they 
kept the building in an uproar. 

They were nervous, extremely irritable and treaclier- 
ous, and spent much time quarreling among them- 
selves, or with monkeys in the adjoining cage; those 
in one compartment being pitted against those in the 
other. Wildly they would rush abovt the dividing screen 
like so many huge spiders, and amid defiant monkey 
chatter and encouragement from members in other 
cages the fight would open. Each would try to bite 
his opponent’s fingers or toes, and at the same time 
protect his own. Of course, in grasping the netting 
their digits were laid liable to laceration, to avoid 
which they kept lifting one hand or foot, then the 
other, as though the wires were uncomfortably hot. 
A few gruff words from the keeper were sufficient to 
hush the uproar and send the combatants scrambling 
to the top of the cage. Quarrelsome though they 
were among themselves, they never failed to assist a 
companion when in trouble. 

A boy once offered a Macaque monkey a nut, and as 
he reached for it, caught the monkey’s hand and pulled 
him against the netting until the animal cried out. 

he keeper saw the act, and shouted to the boy in a 
loud, angry voice. The same tone and words which 

ad many times been used to rebuke the monkeys, they 
now recognized as being addressed to someone else. 

Instantly every monkey in the inclosure was at his 
comrade’s side and a dozen tiny arms were thrust out 
at the youngster, who escaped through the open door, 
frightened more at the monkeys than at the keeper. 

hey never missed an opportunity to snatch a hat, 
cap, bit of ribbon or bunch of flowers, and many com- 

Plaints against them were made to the keepers. 

remember watching an elderly gentleman, who 
wore glasses, standing by a cage. A monkey came 
over to him and: began to scold. The man became 
deeply interested and tantalized the little fellow with 
is cane. A second monkey, unobserved by the visitor, 
sneaked down from the top of the cage, and snatching 
the man’s goees, scampered back. It was the quickest 

Piece of Primate deviltry I ever saw. The man 
blinked a few times to convince himself that the 
glasses were not there, then looked at the monkey he 

been teasing, and finally on the floor. Even when 

I showed him where the glasses: he insisted that 

were not his, and it took the leagper several min- 

Utes to convince him of the fact. FS 

By far the handsomest creature in the building was 
4 Brasus monkey.. One could not look at his long 
phite beard, heavy eyebrows, slick coat and beautiful 

orm without expressing admiration. He was sedate, 
= and treacherous, and scarcely noticed 
fon be eee with fruit. He then drew their atten- 
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the loose wire netting, and as they 


ople un- - 


turned gave several nods of his head as if to say, 
“Yes, I am the one who did it.” On receiving more 
than he was able to eat, he held the surplus in his feet 
until they were full, then stored the rest in his cheek 
pouches. He was fond of destroying pencils, and when 
teased with one, would snatch it and break it into 
splinters. The temptation to pet him was great. Al- 
though I had been warned repeatedly that he could 
not be trusted, I frequently ventured to scratch his 
side, to which he would submit for a time, then sud- 
denly grab at'me, but I was always too quick for him. 

Occupying the other half of the same cage was a 
playful pair,. a Green and Talapoin monkey. The 
former was extremely timid and never became fully 
reconciled to me. As I approached he would scud to 
his box in the corner and from there peep out. . But 
when I appeared unconcerned and leaned against the 
cage, he ventured forth and inspected the buttons of 
my coat or ran his fingers through my hair, but the 
minute I turned he was off like a shot. Occasionally 
the two engaged in a romp, although their cage was 
too small to allow much exercise. 

They were not so much disposed to play as their 
neighbors, a Diana and Ludio monkey, who wrestled 
like little acrobats and were sometimes so occupied 
in fun that they failed at first to notice me. -As soon 
as they did, however, play ceased. The Ludio monkey 
would take my finger in his mouth and gently bite it, 
but always took care not to pinch too hard. When I 
playfully attempted to catch him, he scampered about 
and kept up a succession of springs, all fours in the 
air at once. and every time he struck the floor he 
threw the straw between his legs with his hands, until 
it was banked against the back of his cage 

A half-grown Mona monkey stationed at the fer end of 
the bui!aing, became one of my best friends. After a little 
practice I could imitate his call quite accurately, and 
when I gave it on entering the building, he always 
answered and was ready to. greet me. 

Froin the innocent look in his light brown eyes, one 
would never suspect him full of deviltry, unless having 
seen the cunningness with which he allowed ladies to 
approach within reach, then out would shoot his long, 
slender arm, and before they had time to steno away, 
he had an ostrich plume, bit of ribbon or other hat 
decoration, and was back to his perch enthusiastically 
pulling it to pieces. One day I found him with face 
and rands stained with indelible ink, the result of his 
handiwork at pickpocketing. 

He, too, like the Brasus monkey, was fond of pen- 
-cilg, and his first act was to push back the lapel of 
my coat and look into my vest pocket. Experience 
had taught me to hide all articles of this kind before 
entering the building, but one morning I overlooked 
a fountain pen. During the course of his inspection 
he found it, and hefore I was aware he snatched it 
from my pocket and rushed to the top of the cage, 
where he tried his teeth on the rubber. I called a 
keeper, who brought a stick, and by feigning to strike 
the: monkey, forced him to drop the pen. After the 
cage door was closed my little pet came down and 
showéd his anger by scowling and crouching on the 
bottom of his cage, then rising suddenly, which act he 
repeated many times. For the rest of the afternoon he 
was ill-tempered. 

Severel times I came into the building with my hat 
pulled down and coat collar turned up, and walking un- 
naturally took a seat near his cage. He climbed about 
nervously and finally uttered his usual note in doubt- 
ful recognition. I once entered without giving the 
usual call, and as I wore a different hat, he failed to 
recognize me. ‘When I put my finger into the cage he 
grabbed it and bit until the blood flowed. I spoke 
to him, but he did not heed, I called again and took 
off my hat; he at once answered, released my finger 
and looked into my face inquiringly as if to say, “Oh, 
I didn’t know it was you.” 

For a long time I was in doubt whether the lively 
actions and somewhat fierce looks of a very interesting 
Sykes’ monkey were his way of expressing pleasure 
or dislike. I finally mustered courage to test him in 
the usual manner. He bit my hand gently, but soon 
became excited and shut down too hard, whereupon 
I said “Careful, careful.” This seemed to please him, 
for he rushed about the cage like a squirrel in a wheel, 
rolled over and over and then returned to play. 

To attract attention he shook the netting and was 
the recipient of many choice dainties he otherwise 
would have missed. Of all my monkey acquaintances 
he seemed to enjoy my visits most. 

Among the “white eye-lid monkeys” were several 
white-collared and Sooty Mangabeys. They hed a 
peculiar way of showing, their affection, putting their 
arms through the netting, then around my neck and 
drawing me close to the cage, where they held me as 
long as I submitted; meantime showing hostile demon- 
strations toward passing strangers. 

I must tell of a Chacma baboon that was chained in 
one corner of a cage containing a miscellaneous lot 
of monkeys. He bubbled over with mischief, and was 
continually fighting or getting others into trouble. 
As the mesh of the wire netting was too small to admit 
his whole hand, he would put through the first finger 
of each hand and awkwardly try to pinch or gouge 
my flesh with his nails, at the same time throwing 
back his head, opening his mouth and seeming to 
laugh as though it was a great joke. 

The other monkeys avoided their large antagonist, 
but occasionally became so interested in playing or 
picking among the straw that they fell victim to his 
watchfulness. The baboon was chained by his neck, 
and when a monkey was not within easy reach, I have 
seen him run the length of his chain, whirl quickly and 
stretching himself to the fullest extent, grab the mon- 
key with his foot and drag it to him. Seated on the 
floor, the Chacma held his prisoner in front of him 


and subjected it to a half hour’s inspection. If it at- ° 


tempted to escape it was unceremoniously hauled back 
by the leg, arm or tail. When a few of the monkeys 
came to. théir companion’s assistance, the Chacma held 
it with one foot and fought off the others, but when, 
they were joined by the reserves, his baboonship was 
compelled to release his prisoner and had an uncom- 
fortable time indeed. Clustered about him, they 


charged from every quarter, and while defending him- 
self on one side he was attacked from another, and 
finally retreated to his corner squalling for mercy. 

After being fed, he often turned his large square 
feeding dish on edge and tried to balance himself on it. 
Though it was only three inches deep, he frequently 
succeeded in doing so, much to the amusement of the 
spectators. 

An infant baboon was placed in a cage near him. 
Its disproportionately large head gave it an extremely 
idiotic appearance. Its older relative, however, seemed 
to recognize the baby as one of its own species, and I 
fully believe that had the keeper put them together 
the little one would have been killed by affection. 


J. AtpEen Lorrna. 
Oweco, N. Y. 





The Spring Migration of 1903. 


New York, August 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Like J. L. Davison, I noticed a remarkable falling off of 
birds stopping on their migrations last spring, which I 
believe was due to the late spring, followed by clear 
moonlit nights. The former delayed the travelers, there- 
fore they took advantage of the latter to make up for lost 
time. Naturally, as each flock stopped at fewer resting 
places than usual, each place had fewer visitors. Those 
which I did see were later than schedule, which helps to 
support this theory. I noted one marked exception to 
this rule in the black poll, which I saw on May 10. My 
observations are made in Central Park. Has anyone any 
other idea? If so, why not present it? 

E. M. StrincHAM., 


Game Bag and Gun. 
———@—— 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst anp STrREAw. 





Sportsmen and Others. 


(From Forest anp Stream Fditorial of Aug. 8.) 


“It is now coming to be- generally believed that the 
less nature is interfered with the better, for it is nature 
that makes the world beautiful. There is beauty in 
art, but art can never equal nature. On the other hand, 
civilization is directly opposed to nature, and in the 
highest development of civilization nature scarcely 
exists.” 
(From Mr. Abbott H. Thayer’s article in Forest AND STREAM of 

Aug. 8.) 


“T.ook at these two forces, side by side, in the effort 
to preserve game. The naturalist striving to save it 
to study and admire, and’so that they may know that 
each wild region still has its wonderful typical inhabi- 
tants; the sportsmen,*on the other hand, that they may 
kill it! Would any disinterested judge hesitate as to 
which of these attitudes is most representative of 
humanity’s hope to-day?” 





Now, Mr. Editor, much has been written in your 
columns of late on the above large and interesting 
subject, and much more can be written upon it. As this 
seems to be a “free-for-all” discussion, I propose to 
have fny say also, taking for my text the above two 
quotations, in both of which apparent fallacies crop 
out, to the writer’s apprehension of the subject. 

In the several able and interesting articles that have 
appeared, each writer has expressed himself from his 
own viewpoint, with exclusion of other views; and, 
while there is more or less truth in all that has been 
said, there is a lack of co-ordination of the truths pre- 
sented in different phases of the subject. It is now 
proposed to make an effort to round up the discussion 
from a more general point of observation. 

Here is a significant matter for reflection, that in all 
the uncounted centuries of man’s relations with nature 
in the past, his dealings with his fellow creatures of the 
lower orders have been of a haphazard and impulsive 
sort, merely to satisfy present needs or gratify existing 
whims, with little or no thought of the future—that is, 
leaving out domesticated creatures and confining the 
observation to the fere nature; and it appears that he 
is just now awakening to a realization of the fact that 
the supply of nature’s children is not inexhaustible; 
that they have other important functions’ besides sup- 
plying meat or sport to mankind; that there is an 
ethical principle involved in the exercise by man of 
his dominion over his helpless fellow creatures, and 
that it has become necessary to study these relations 
with a view to their proper adjustment to suit all the 
requirements of the case for the present and future. 

All of the discussions that have sprung up during the 
past few years, both upon the main issue and along 
collateral lines, involving the general subject of the 
ethics of sportsmanship, the conservation of the wild 
creatures, etc., attest the truth of the proposition that 
the present is the turning point in the hisory of man’s 
relations to his fellow creatures who acknowledge only 
nature as their master, which has now become the sub- 
ject of serious reflection by thoughtful people. 

Reverting now to the “text” I have chosen for this 
homily, in the quotation from Forrest AND STREAM’s 
editorial, there is matter for a more extended argu- 
ment than is here designed, as being not strictly ger- 
mane to the points at issue. But, taking the two propo- 
sitions—“the less nature is interfered with the better,” 
and “civilization is directly opposed to nature”—if 
both are accepted without qualification, it follows that 
man must either go back to a state of nature, or retire 
from the field altogether. 

Man began to interfere with nature when he first set 
a share for bird or beast, instead of picking up fruit 
for his subsistence. As he advanced to the art of cut- 
ting down trees, building habitations, and cultivating 
the soil, he interfered with nature still more, as also 
in the destruction of such creatures as were directly 
inimical tg his interests. and the subjection of others 
that were tseful. 

It is eVfdent that interference with nature is an 
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inevitable accompaniment of man’s progress, and a 
prime necessity of his well being. The whole question 
must necessarily be viewed from the standpoint of 
man’s own interest, and it becomes a question of 
degree merely—to what extent shall nature be inter- 
fered with, and in what manner, in order to accomplish 


‘ the most good to man, or the greatest good to the 


greatest number of men, or to the men who most 
deserve the good, by earning it. 

Let us stand afar off, as it were, and endeavor to take 
a comprehensive view of this whole question of man’s 
treatment of the lower orders of nature from an out- 
side and disinterested standpoint, dissociating our 
minds from the idea of being ourselves part of the 
dramatis persone. What kind of a drama do we see 
being enacted on this globe of ours? f 

Well, we shall see that from a time in the dim and 
distant past this earth and its waters have been occu- 
pied by countless myriads of living creatures, com-, 
posing innumerable multitudes of families, genera, 
species and varieties that are visible to man’s eyes 
and obvious to his senses, without stopping to consider 
the more numerous inhabitants of the invisible “microbe 
world” of existence; that these multitudinous inhabi- 
tants are and have always been in continual toil and 
struggle, each endeavoring to climb upward in the 
scale of existence at the expense of his neighbors, re- 
gardless of any interests but his own, the two great 
dominating laws everywhere in control—“the struggle 
for existence,” and the “survival of the fittest.” 

We then see man emerging from the struggling mass, 
and by rapid strides, relatively speaking, attaining a 
position far above the rest of the animated world, a 
towering height from which he looks down upon all 
other creatures and rightly assumes dominion over 
them, regarding them all as his servants, and demanding 
that all shall yield unquestioned allegiance to the 
“lord of creation,” even to the sacrificing their lives 
for his needs or pleasures without murmuring. 

But man’s immensity of intellectual height above the 
rest of mundane creatures is associated with a still 
higher quality in his mental makeup; that is, the moral 
element. However the moral spirit became implanted 
in man’s nature—and there are two opposing.schools 
of opinion on this point, the natural and the super- 
natural—it is a potent factor in shaping his conduct, 
and is essential to a proper regulation of his relations 
to his fellow man. 

But is has been a habit of mind to consider that all 
“soulless” creatures were without the domain of man’s 
moral obligation, whose natural and proper destiny is 
simply to serve him in any way that he may choose to 
use them, with sole reference to his own needs or 
desires. And even where the moral sentiment of 
emotional persons has so expanded itself as to take in 
the welfare of the lower creatures, and feel a solicitude 
for them, this pseudo altruism has its real basis in self 
interest, as it is the pain that is suffered by these crea- 
tures reflecting a feeling of discomfort in our own 
minds, that is the real cause of our solicitude. Thus, a 
humane person may hire another to kill a superannuated 
pet, and think little more about the matter, whereas, 
doing the deed oneself would be shocking to our 
sensibilities. 

Mr. Thayer’s “humanity’s hope,” then, and all ethical 
considerations connected with the subject, must have 
sole reference to the further and higher development 
of man’s moral faculties, and none to the good of'the 
“soulless” creatures, except as so related. 

Accepting this as the only rational basis of treatment 
of the subject of man’s relations to the lower orders of 
mundane life, it follows that the only question involved 
is as to how these creatures can be so used in their 
totality as shall most conduce to the welfare of man in 
his totality. 

There must necessarily be some conflicts of minor 
interests between men and men, in the application of the 
above principle, giving opportunity for the play of the 
true ethical spirit between them, or, on the other hand, 
for the display of intolerance or selfishness. 

These conflicts of interests are determined by a dif- 
ference in local conditions—as whether, for example, 
robins should be divided between Southern tables and 
Northern lawns, or wholly appropriated to the one or 
the other; or whether “game” should be used solely to 
satisfy the sportsman’s appetite for sport, or the 
student’s appetite for study and contemplation, or 
should be divided between them. 

Here is a wide field, and a difficult one, for the exer- 
cise of a wise administration of man’s common heri- 
tage in the children of the woods, fields and waters, so 
as to insure, as far as practicable, an equitable distribu- 
tion of these bounties to all who are entitled to a share 
in them. 

The problem is one of too great complexity for the 
application of categorical rules of treatment; but the 
general rule man be laid down that a just and wise 
consideration of the whole subject demands that we all 
recognize a diversity of interests to be served, and a 
difference of opinions existent, resulting from a dif- 
ference of environment, all of which have equally valid 
claims to recognition, excluding only that class of 
claimants who are disposed to appropriate more than 
their proper share of the common store. 

Returning briefly to Mr. Thayer’s contribution to 
my “text.” He contrasts the purpose of the sportsman 
in his efforts to preserve game with that of the natural- 
ist, the latter’s object being only to “study and admire,” 
while that of the former is only to “kill it!” 

The inference to be drawn is that in Mr. Thayer’s 
opinion it is a very noble thing to study and admire 
game, and a very ignoble performance to kill it. 

it is scarcely worth while to go into an. ethical 
analysis of this proposition, but it may be pertinent to 
remark that while the cultivation of flowers, for ex- 
ample, with its implications, is highly commendable, 
that of edible vegetables need not be despised; and 
there is ground enough for both. 

Furthermore, from even the naturalist’s standpoint, it 
should be recognized that the purpose of the sportsman 
to preserve game to be killed, necessarily carries with it 
provision for a continuance of the supply; and the 
potential energy of the whole body of sportsmen in a 


combined and systematic ¢ffort to accomplish their 
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ends, should be the naturalist’s surest recourse for real- 
izing his cherished objects. 

But there is another class of persons whose views are 
to be considered in a discussion of this subject, be- 
sides the naturalists and s that is the econo- 
mists. Students of this class have devoted much time 
and labor to the economic side of bird life and bird 
destruction. Much valuable and interesting informa- 
tion has resulted from their researches in the ascertain- 
ment of the character, and the proportions of different 
kinds of food devoured by various birds, and its re- 
lation to human interests. 

The students have thrown a great deal of light upon 
the parts played by various birds in human affairs, and 
have dispelled many popular errors that were enter- 
tained on the subject. 

But even this very intelligent class of workers, with 
their minds intent upon one line of thought, may be 
prone to carry a single idea to too great a length. For 
example, it may be stretching a theory too far to as- 
sume that because certain birds devour a great many in- 
sects or certain others a vast number of noxious seeds, 
that therefore there can be no higher nor more useful 
function for them, though they may furnish good sport 
for the gunner or highly prized delicacies for the table. 
In some “educational sheets” recently issued by the 
Audubon Society, it was shown that insects constitute 
a large proportion of the food consumed by certain 
birds that occasionally fall before the gun and do good 
service on the table. Also that in the stomachs of two 
mourning doves were found some 23,000 minute seeds 
of some weed. It was assumed that each one of these 
seeds would have produced a weed had it not been 
devoured by the birds, and that each weed would have 
required an additional stroke of the farmer’s hoe to 
rid his field of it. 

When Dr. Slop declared that he did not see how 
babies could be born without the use of his particular 
obstetrical instruments, Uncle Toby exclaimed: “Dr. 
Slop, you ought to have seen what prodigious armies 
we had in Flanders.” 

It may be assumed as a matter of common knowledge 
that in the economy of nature provision is made for 
enough seeds to feed all the seed-devouring birds in the 
world, with a large surplus left for propagating all the 
weeds that can find room to grow, and that a vast 
number must perish for lack of such room. 

As regards the insect-eating birds, it may be said that 
among the numerous varieties of such birds only a 
very few of these varieties are habitually sacrificed to 
the gun, and that only a small percentage of the total 
number of individuals in each variety is so sacrificed; 
so that there is at least ground for argument as to 
whether there are not birds enough to serve both pur- 
poses, and whether a moderate tribute levied upon a 
limited number of the many varieties of insect-eating 
birds by the gunners, to serve a laudable purpose, shall 
materially curtail the cereal, vegetable and fruit crops of 
the country, by such appropriation of a small part of 
the insect destroyers. CoAHOMA. 
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Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst anp Stream. 


The Adirondack Trout Season. 


Last Monday, Aug. 31, marked the close of the 
period fixed by law in which speckled trout can be 
legally taken in the waters of New York State. Various 
causes have conspired to make the fishing good this 
year, and the season as a whole has been the best 
that has been known in central and northern New York 
in a great while. Owing to the unusual amount of rain 
that fell in the summer of 1902, the larger streams were 
swollen beyond their normal volume nearly all of the 
time, and as a result the trout fishing in these waters 
was exceedingly poor. It is true that some fine catches 
were made last summer, but most of the trout taken 
were captured in the lakes or small brooks, and not 
in the big streams. As a matter of fact the fishing last 
year in the rivers and large creeks, in the Adirondack 
region especially, was the poorest on record, and in 
view of the small number of trout taken, anglers of 
experience predicted that if conditions were favorable 
there would be excellent sport on those waters this 
year. That their conclusions were correct has been 
clearly demonstrated by the splendid fishing which has 
been enjoyed this year ever since April 16, the date 
when the season began. It will be remembered’ that 
very little rain fell during the latter part of April, ‘all 
of May and the first week of June this year, and owing 
to this fact the streams were much lower than they 
commonly are in the spring. For that reason, probably, 
the trout made their appearance on the rifts remark- 
ably early and remained there much et than they 
ordinarily do, thus affording the finest kind of sport 
for the angler. As a general thing trout fishermen ex- 
pect to obtain the best rift fishing about the first week 
in June, but this year the speckled beauties: were taking 
the fly in swift water fully a month earlier, something 
which has rarely if ever been known before in the Adi- 
rondack region. Last summer there was very little rift 
fishing, but this year the conditions have been exactly 
right for the coalemdatiats of this ideal ime. After 
the drouth had lasted a number of ienced 
anglers began to think that hot weather would speed- 
ily come on and that the water in the streams would 
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matter. It is a noteworthy fact, too, that the fishing 
has been good this year in the lakes, ponds and small 
brooks of the wilderness region, as will ie in the rivers 
and big creeks, and practically all of the trout waters 
have yielded an abundance of their carmine spotted 
denizens. From the standpoint of the fly-fisherman, 
as well as that of the angler who prefers bait, and the 
eclectic fisherman who uses both artificial flies and bait 
as conditions appear to warrant, there has been fine 
sport on the trout waters of northern New York 
throughout the season, and in central New York the 
fishing has been fully as good as could reasonably be 
expected. The assertion can also be safely made that 
a remarkably large number of big trout have been 
taken this year. ; 

One of the largest speckled trout that has ever been 
captured in the waters of the southern Adirondack 
region, so far as records show, was taken in South 
Lake about May 20, by Jerry Shaw, of West Utica. It 
measured 28 inches in length and weighed 8% pounds 
after it was dressed. Mr. Shaw caught it while fishing 
for salmon trout at a buoy, which was located off the 
point below the cottage owned by George W. Will- 
iams, of Remsen. The trout had been feeding on the 
bait which had been scattered around the buoy to at- 
tract the lakers, and had gorged himself with it. R. 
L. Guiteau, proprietor of Hotel Brunswick, Port Ley- 
den, who chanced to be at South Lake at the time, in 
company with G. W. Williams, is an enthusiastic ang- 
ler, and he secured the head of the big trout to take 
home. The lower jaw of the fish measured 5 inches 
from the point to the back end. 

Another record breaking brook trout was captured 
last spring in the Unadilla River at New Berlin, its 
weight being 6% pounds. These are remarkably large 
speckled beauties, and it is very rare indeed that such 
specimens are taken in New York State waters. It is 
on record, however, that an Adirondack guide, while 
trapping on Loon Lake, in the fall of 1896, found a 
speckled trout which had died and drifted ashore, that 
weighed 8 pounds. On July 10, 1888, A. Ames Howlett, 
of Syracuse, while fishing on the inlet of Cranberry 
Lake, in company with Chester S. Lord and J. Earl 
Knox, of New York City, caught the largest brook 
trout of which there was any record in that part of the 
wilderness. It was 21% inches long, 6 inches deep, 3% 
inches thick and weighed 5 pounds 14 ounces. On July 
7, 1887, Mr. Mills, who was then keeper of the State 
dam at Cranberry Lake, captured a speckled trout in 
the Oswegatchie River which tipped the scales at 5 
pounds 13 ounces. It is said that Walter Aiken, a resi- 
dent of Franklin Falls, N. H., caught a speckled trout 
in Graves Pond in 1884 that weighed 6 pounds and 2 
ounces. There is excellent authority also for the state- 
ment that in October, 1901, seven brook trout, weigh- 
ing in the aggregate 42 pounds, were exhibited in the 
village of Morehouseville, Hamilton county. Reports 
have also been heard of a trout weighing over 11 
pounds being taken from a small pond in Essex county, 
without regard to the ethics of fair angling, and of an- 
other weighing 13 pounds and 3 ounces that was taken 
from the inlet stream of the same pond during the 
spawning season some years ago. It is such an ex- 
tremely rare occurrence for a speckled trout. weighing 
over 5 pounds to be taken from the waters of New 
York State, that it would be interesting if all the read- 
ers of Forest AND STREAM, who have any knowledge 
of such lucky captures, would write what they know 
about it for publication in these columns. 

W. E. Wo corr. 

Utica, N. Y., Aug %. 


The Sleep of Fishes. 


_Sanpy Grisworp, in the number for August 22, men- 
tions a correspondent who has asked him if fish sleep, 
and he says in reply that they do; he has often seen 
them asleep. So have the rest of us who have had an 
opportunity to watch them and the curiosity to do it. 
All fish, birds and animals must sleep part of the time, 
of course. Among the birds and animals, except a few 
of the nocturnal ones, they select the night to do their 
sleeping in; but in case of the fish I do not suppose 
it makes any difference to them when they sleep; they 
can go to sleep whenever they feel like it, always, pro- 
viding, that none of their enemies are in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Some of us have seen the whale lying asleep on top 
of the water, and if we used care when we approached 
him he.continued asleep until the harpoon was thrown 
into him. 

Early this summer I was across in Misery Bay one 
afternoon; it is a small bay about one mile wide, that 
opens into the harbor here; a boat house stands in 
6 or 7 feet of water on the far side of the bay, and 
landing here I made my boat fast to the platform, then 
went to take my oars off the pins, and when doing it 
happened to look down into the water, and saw that 
I had a good view of the bottom, the water being clear 
and the sky bright overhead. Several good-sized black 
bass lay on the bottom just below me. I had seen 
larger ones than these, but not in this bay... No fish in 
these waters except the carp and muscalunge get 4 
chance to grow very large or die of old age before 
some man or boy pulls them out of it. 

Without making any noise to waken the. fish, I lay 
with my head over the side of the boat watching 
them as they lay on the gravelly bottom, not making 
the least movement except a slight one with their gills, 
while a number of small bass swam around and over 
oun without seeming to disturb the sleeping fish at 
all. 

After I had watched them a while I moved off. quiet- 
ly, not wanting to waken them, and met two boys in @ 
boat, who wanted_a good place to fish, they told me. 

I might have sent them to.a good place, the.one I 
had just left, but did not want these fish caught just 
now, so I sent the nage across to the wreck of the 
Niagara, a few hundred yards away, and told them to 
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marked its site with a neatly painted spar buoy let- 
tered on its sides, “Perry’s flagship Niagara.” 

Just across the channel from this bay, on the south, 
is another small bay that goes under the name of the 
“Mud Flats.” It is occupied by German carp and 
mud turtles, nothing else could live in this water at 
some seasons of the year, as the sewerage of half the 
city is emptied into it; this seems to suit the carp, 
though. I have seen them throw themselves clear out 
of the water here, and have been within a few feet of 
some of them when they did it. It reminded me of a 
whale sounding; why they do this I could not find out. 
There is nothing in there to chase them, unless it is 
the mud turtle, and a carp should be a match for him; 
he is a match for everything else. Some of these carp 
are all of 18 inches in length. They will not take any 
bait that I have ever seen offered them. If I wanted 
them (but I don’t, and can’t imagine why any one else 
should want them) I would use flour dough for bait; 
that, I think, would suit them. 

It has occurred to me that the man who first brought 
these carp here must have been a near relative to the 
man who brought the first English sparrows here, and 
if both these men are still living they must recognize 
now that a hind sight at times is far better than a 
foresight. 

I know a man who, when the carp were first brought 
here, spent several hundred dollars in making a fish 
pond to raise them in, and when he found how worth- 
less they were it cost him as much more to get rid of 
them and restock his pond with fish that were worth 
raising. 

I afterward tried to interest him in the raising of a 
goat that had been brought here to make the fortune 
of any farmer who took hold of him; but the carp had 
soured him on all foreign importations, he said, using 
some of his emphatic language to express himself, 
that sheep would do for him from this out. I dare 
not laugh at him. He had a large place of some 300 
acres, and had about as many tresspass signs painted 
all over it, but I could shoot on it where I pleased. 

In fishing, I suppose you will have the most suc- 
cess if you use the kind of bait that the fish happen to 
want just then; almost any kind of bait will be a kill- 
ing one at some time or other. There is one exception 
though; there is a kind of bait that is sold by barkeep- 
ers in pint flasks that, though it is often taken along, 
does not kill many fish. I have been told that it will 
kill the fisherman if enough of it is used, but have 
never tried enough of it at one time to find out. 

I did some fishing at one time in the Red, Colorado, 
River, Texas, near where the town of Paint Rock now 
is. The first fish that I caught here, a yellow catfish, 
I had to shoot before I could land him. The men in 
my wagon train estimated his weight at 110 pounds, he 
weighed at least 90 pounds; I used fresh beef as a 
bait, and leaving two lines out all night, I had a 
smaller fish on each of them next morning. 

I tried this river again some time after this, and 
below where I had fished before. I told the cook to 
keep me fresh beef for bait; he kept it, but kept it 
where my dogs could get at it, and they got the bait 
before I did, and I would have to look around for 
something else; I did not want to use the dog for 
bait, as the cook had suggested I might. These dogs 
would have been used as a target’ by that cook long 
before, only he did not want to be made a target out 
of himself, as he would likely have been if he had shot 
one of these dogs of mine. The only bait I could find 
was boiled bacon, and I concluded to try it. Baiting a 
5-0 hook on a cotton line, about No. 10, I got out on 
a pile of drift in a bend in the river, and began fish- 
ing; in less than an hour I had three catfish, the largest 
one would weigh 20 pounds, the others were smaller. 

Casia Bianco. 


Erie, Pa, 
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Fall Rush of American Anglers, 


Senator Pratt, of Connecticut, his son, Judge Platt, 
and a party of friends from New Haven, are guests-of 
the Metabetchouan Fish and Game Club at Kiskisink, 
on the line of the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway, 
and from all reports are having excellent sport with 
the now fairly well educated trout of this famous pre- 
serve. Twelve to fifteen years ago, when I first fished 
Briggs’ Pool, the lily pads below the railway bridge, 
and the rapids a little higher up stream, with the late 
Mr. Chase, of Waterbury, Mr. John Wallace, of An- 
sonia, and others who have since dropped out of sight, 
it required no art to catch the 2-pound trout that 
abounded in all these localities, and the larger ones 
which frequently diversified the sport. There are prob- 
ably just as many fish in-the waters of the preserve 
now as ever there were, for the protection has been 
conscientious and constant, but better fishing is now 
required in order to make as good a basket, in an 
equal space of time, than was necessary a decade ago, 
and I know a good many anglers who prefer the fish- 
ing as it is to-day, both in the Kiskisink waters and in 
those of the Metabechouan River, on the other side 
of the club’s limits. For those who do not, and who 
find their chief delight in casting over waters where 
the uncultured fish lack the refined discretion which 
comes alone with experience of the angler’s lure, there 
are virgin waters enough still, though it is necessary 
to travel much farther north now for them than it was 
a few years ago. 

Senator Platt and party. are likely to go to Lake St. 
John for ouananiche fishing before returning home, for 
just now this sport is at its best in some of the Lake 
St. John waters, especially in those of the Metabetch- 
ouan. In addition to the sport which has been af- 
forded of late by the Grand Discharge, I understand 
that fishing for ouananiche has produced ‘good results 
during the last few weeks, in both the Peribonca and 
Ashuapmouchouan rivers. I should strongly advise 
American anglers who intend to seek. the ouananiche 
in September, to bring with them larger flies than 
those employed i 
Months, 


in the Grand Discharge in the summer 
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Large Salmon Flies. 

Speaking of larger flies for ouananiche, especially in 
the heavy water of the Metabetchouan in the month 
of September, recalls some enormous salmon flies 
shown me on board the King Edward last month by 
Mr. Charles Stewart Davison, of New York, while on 
his way home from his salmon fishing on the Riviere 
a la Truite. Some of the flies which he had with 
him and which had proved so successful, were at least 
four times as large as the largest flies generally used 
on Canadian salmon rivers. Notwithstanding their suc- 
cessful use this season, Mr. Davison admits that they 
have always been regarded as abnormally large, at 
least on the Labrador coast. This makes their success 
all the more interesting. Of course the six weeks or 
more of almost constant easterly winds and the al- 
most continual rains during the period covered by Mr. 
Davison’s fishing, produced conditions of light and 
water which were a little out of the common, and he 
Says that it is well also to note that the large flies 
appeared of most use over deep, smooth, swiftly flow- 
ing water, under overcast conditions of the sky and 
during showers. The notes on the subject, with which 
Mr. Davison has been good enough to furnish me, 
show, incidentally, that contrary to ordinary experi- 
ence, on at least one occasion, the fish took these flies 
during a rain storm which was accompanied with oc- 
casional thunder. It should be explained that the lo- 
cality was the pool below the first falls on the Petite 
Riviere (also called the Riviere a la Truite), which is 
about eight miles east of the Moisie, and that Mr. 
Davison resorted to the abnormally large flies tenta- 
tively and only after exhausting effort with smaller 
ones. 

The noted, so far as they refer to this matter, read 
as follows: 

July 10—Air, 8 A. M., 60 degrees, 3 P. M., 54; 8 P. 
M., 54. Water, 8 A. M., 58 degrees; 3 P. M., 58; 8 P. 
M., 58. Eight A. M. to 11:30 A. M., at the pool below 
the first falls, the wind was southeast to east to north- 


_ east, half a gale; early, showers; later, heavy rains with 


some thunder and a little lightning. Hooked and killed 


four fish: (1) 13 pounds on No. 6 double Durham- 
ranger. (2) 10 pounds on No. 6 double Durham- 
ranger. (3) 22 pounds on No. 2-0 sun-fly. (Note: 


This is an English fly, which fills the gap between the 
dusty-miller or silver-doctor and the Jock-Scott, so 
far as brilliancy is concerned. It is practically un- 
known on this side of the Atlantic.) (4) 11 pounds 
on No. 2-0 double sun-fly. N. B. Very black and very 
showery while fishing. Tried withcut result No. 4 
and No. 6 double thunder-and-lightning, ditto dusty- 
miller, ditto Jock-Scott. P. M., same pool very dark, 
heavy rain. Hooked and lost one fish 16 pounds on 
No. 4-0 double silver-doctor. Very active fish, fresh 
run with the sea-louse still on him. 

July 11.—Air, 8 A. M., 58 degrees; 3 P. M., 56; 8 
P. M., 58. Water, 8 A. M., 59 degrees; 3 P. M., 58; 
8 P. M., 58. River, which had fallen about 18 inches, 
now up 8 inches. A. M. In the pool below first falls, 
hooked and lost one fish (fly broke) on No. 8 double 
dusty-miller. P. M. Same pool, hooked and killed 
one fish 10 pounds, fresh run (very strong and active 
for his size), on No. 4-0 silver-doctor. River up from 
14 to 18 inches more, since morning. 

July 13.—Air, 8 A. M., 52 degrees; 3 P. M., 56; 8 
P. M., 54. Water, 8 A. M., 58 degrees; 3 P. M., 58 
8 P. M., 58. A. M. Did not fish. 4 P. M. to8 P. M 
hooked and lost (cast line broke) heavy fish on No. 
2-0 double Jock-Scott; hooked and lost very heavy 
fish (line broke); he took a No. 5-0 single Jock-Scott. 
Hooked and killed three fish: (1) 14 pounds on No. 
3-0 double Jock-Scott. (2) 13 pounds on No. 4-0 
double silver-doctor. (Later, weather much brighter.) 
(3) 12 pounds on No. 2 double Jock-Scott. 

July 14—River run down to about normal height; 
overcast, easterly wind, showers. Air, 8 A. M., 54 de- 
grees; 3 P. M., 56; 8 P. M., 60. Water, 8 A. M., 61 
degrees; 3 P. M., 61; 8 P. M., 60. In the morning, in 
the pool below upper falls, hooked and killed one fish 
11% pounds on No. 8 double thunder-and-lightning. 
In the P. M. hooked and killed three fish: (1) 11% 
pounds on No. 1 double sun-fly. (2) 13% pounds on 
No. 4-0 double Jock-Scott. (3) 21 pounds on No. 4-0 
double Jock-Scott. (Last two were fresh run fish.) 

Mr. Davison draws special attention to the sun-fly, 
which he thinks might be largely used to advantage in 
this country in sizes from No. 3 up. He believes it is 
hardly suitable for and not necessary in smaller sizes, 
as the dusty-miller or silver-doctor in the smaller sizes 
are not so obtrusive as to need toning down. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


Craved Salmon and Oregon Water. 


Many Oregonians were inclined to laugh at the Mis- 
souri woman mentioned a short time ago who insisted 
en going back to her native State because there were 
no catfish in Oregon. It appears, however, that Oregon 
women are as whimsical as Missouri women, as a citi- 
zen who has two sons practicing law in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and doing very well, went on there with his wife to visit 
them a short time ago, and at her desire left her there. 
She thought she could look after the boys and enjoy 
life in the East, but she has quite unexpectédly returned 
home. When asked why she did not remain in Brooklyn, 
as arranged, she said such a craving came over her for a 
slice of Chinook salmon and a drink of Bull Run water 
that it seemed as if she could not live without them, and 
‘so she came back.—Portland Oregonian. 


A Catch of Lake Trout. 


Tim, Maine, August 27.—On August 17, at Spring 
Lake, Maine, Dr. wa Pettit, of Philadelphia, and the 
undersigned, of New York, hooked and landed twelve 
lake trout in three hours and fifteen minutes, the smallest 
2 pounds, the largest 444 pounds. We used Archer spin- 
ners with smelt, and for line used copper 
We trolled very slowly, and but about 100 feet run off 
our “quad” - multipliers. The fish were weighed and 
counted in the presence of J. B. Carville, proprietor of the 
camps, and several witnesses, Rosert STopart. 
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The Known History of the Salmon. 


RECENT researches of scientific experts and the 
lengthy inquiry held by the Royal Salmon Commission- 
ers point unmistakably to the fact that our actual 
definite knowledge of the life history of the salmon is 
very limited; that many of the theories held by men 
who have been regarded as authorities are, in some 
cases, erroneous, and in others based upon insufficient 
evidence; and that the subject offers abundant oppor- 
tunities for extremely useful and far-reaching research. 
We propose to set forth briefly what is known definite- 
ly concerning the life history of the salmon, and to in- 
dicate a few of the points on which further research is 
desirable. 

In the first place, as every one knows, the eggs of 
the salmon can only be developed and hatched in fresh 
water, and, with few exceptions, they are deposited be- 
tween October and January. Where unwise netting 
operations upset the balance of the sexes there are 
considerable losses on the breeding grounds, owing 
to the warfare between the males. The proportion of 
eggs fertilized is at present unknown, but they lie 
covered for a period varying with the temperature of 
the water. For example, if the water be at a tempera- 
ture of 45 degrees, eggs will hatch in about ninety 
days. The spawners which enter the river late in the 
year, lay their eggs in the lower reaches, which in some 
rivers are seriously polluted, with the result that the 
eggs do not hatch. Many pollutions, which do little 
harm to mature fish, destroy, not only the eggs, but the 
young fry. The newly hatched alevins, as they are 
termed, are about 1 inch in length. At four months 
they are about 2% inches, assuming that their growth 
is the same in the river as it is in the hatchery, which 
may be assuming too much. The year-old salmon is 
about 4% inches to 5 inches, and two-year-olds about 
7 inches. Most of the young salmon put off the ap- 
pearance of trout and become silvery fish when they 
are from eighteen months to two years old, and then 
descend to the sea, the majority making the descent be- 
tween April and July. This is a time of danger to the 
future 40-pounder. Pike, perch and possibly kelts, lay 
in wait for him in the lower reaches. There may be a 
seriously polluted estuary to pass through, and once 
in the sea there are shoals of coal fish, porpoises and 
other predatory fish all hungering for the little smolt, 
while gulls and other sea birds never lose an oppor- 
tunity of destroying them. How many smolts reach 
the sea in safety as the result of the deposit of a hun- 
dred salmon eggs under the gravel we do not know, 
and it is of great importance that this should be known 
to enable a comparison to be drawn between the arti- 
ficial culture of the salmon and the natural increase of 
the fish. Nor of the travels of the smolt in the sea have 
we any definite knowledge. Occasional fish are caught 
two miles or more from land. Norwegian experiments 
tend to show that smolts, after their descent, are ab- 
sent from the estuaries or river, and there our knowl- 
edge ends. When do they return? To test this ques- 
tion the managers of the Stormontfield Hatchery on the 
Tay carried out experiments many years ago. They 
cut the adipose fin off a number of smolts, which they 
then released. It was said that a small proportion of 
these fish came back the same summer as good-sized 
grilse, while others, and these were the majority, re- 
turned the following year. This would seem to settle 
the question, but there are high authorities who de- 
cline to accept the evidence on the grounds that the 
experiment was not carried out with scientific pre- 
cision. 

Whatver their age, grilse usually enter fresh water 
in shoals, ascend the river again between May and 
September, and some of them, at any rate, develop ova 
and breed the same season. After they have spawned 
and entered the sea they lose their delicacy of scale, 
fineness of shape, and forked tail, and are known hence- 
forward as salmon. The periods at which salmon run 
up rivers, the sizes of the fish of different runs, and 
their ages, are all points of practical importance. It 
is not wise to draw general conclusions from observa- 
tions made on one river; but we may mention that it 
has been ascertained that on the Tweed the salmon of 
May and June average 73:8cm. in length, in July and 
August 82.9cm., and in October and November 87.76cm. 
Speaking generally, salmon which run earliest are those 
which ascend to the highest tributaries to spawn, while 
those that run in autumn breed in the lower reaches, 
which, as we have already pointed out, are often pol- 
luted to such an extent as to destroy every egg. In the 
spring run there are, in many cases, far more females 
than males, but later on in the year the two sexes be- 
come more even in numbers. It would appear from 
these facts that our scheme of salmon preservation is 
altogether wrong; for, by heavily netting the spring 
fish, and taking the nets off early in the autumn, a 
quantity of females are destroyed, and an insufficient 
number of early salmon are left in the river to populate 
the upper reaches at spawning time. The system leads 
to most of the spawning being done in the lower 
reaches, and to an undue proportion of males on the 
spawning beds. A wise course would probably be to 
so arrange that a proportion of every run of fish was 
preserved for spawning purposes, but the wisest would 
unquestionably be to prohibit netting in rivers alto- 
gether. : 

Where the salmon goes when in the sea we do not 
know. That they travel up and down the coasts is evi- 
dent from the fact that thousands are caught in-fixed 
nets, but that they make many deviations also appears 
certain. It is quite evident from the marking experi- 
ments of late years that the majority of salmon which 
escape the sea nets return to their own river, a certain 
number, however, ascending other rivers. Some fish 
go down as kelts in the spring and return to breed in 
the autumn of the same year, but it seems probable that 
the majority breed in the following year; in other 
words, are biennial breeders. 

With regard to the growth rate and food of the 
salmon while in the sea thete seems no doubt from the 
examinations of fish which have been caught in salt 
water, that the chief food of salmon is oe 
but there is also no doubt he picks up any small 
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which comes in his way and is not active enough to 

In the Baltic salmon are caught in the sea on 
lines, the hooks of which are baited with herring. Sand 
eels also seem to be a staple article of salmon diet, 
and the fish; without much doubt, lives largely on the 
shoals of herring, mackerel and sprats. Thanks to his 
liberal diet in the sea, consisting largely of oily food, 
the salmon puts on fat rapidly, and at the time he 
ascends the river he is so well stored with superfluous 
adipose tissue that he can stay in fresh water for sev- 
e months without requiring food. That he does 
occasionally pick up inconsiderable trifles there seems 
no doubt, and were it otherwise salmon fishing would 
lose much of its interest. There is, of course, more 
known concerning salmon than we have stated in the 
foregoing remarks, but we havé confined ourselves 
chiefly to those points which have to be considered and 
are of importance in connection with the preservation 
of the fish—London Field. 


The Old Colony Club. 


Boston, August 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: Yes- 
terday afternoon your correspondent had the pleasure of 
attending the annual meeting of the Old Colony Club. 
It has been customary for the club to hold a summer 
meeting and dine at some one of the hotels on the Buz- 
zard’s Bay shore, but this year the members were invited 
to a clam bake on Mashnee Island, situated a mile from 
Monument Beach Station on the Wood’s Holl branch of 
the railroad. Steam launches were in ‘readiness to con- 
vey the members and their guests from the beach to the 
island from 10:30 A. M. to 12:30 P. M., the hour set 
for the meeting, although very many came in their private 
yachts. 

The tables were set up under a tent to provide for 
about 100 persons, but on account of the unexpected 
number in attendance several other tables were spread 
outside to accommodate the overflow. 

The announcement in the daily papers that Mr. Jeffer- 
son would preside and that ex-President Cleveland would 
speak, served to bring together a much larger number 
than usual, and the day proved to be most auspicious for 
an outdoor meeting. President Cleveland brought Mr. 
Jefferson and Mayor Collins, of Boston, over from “Gray 
Gables” in his private launch, and on their arrival at 
the island they were greeted with hearty cheers from 
those who had gathered on shore. 

At the business meeting Vice-President Gerard C. 
Tobey, of Wareham, presided, and the officers of last 
year were all re-elected. Mr. Jefferson has been presi- 
dent ever since the club was organized, about twelve years 
ago. On the list of vice-presidents and directors are 
representatives of the summer residents and prominent 
citizens of all the towns on the bay shore, among them 
being Commissioner Delano, Hon. Charles S. Hamlin, 
Henry R. Reed, Esq., and Dr. Maurice H. Richardson, 
Vice-President of the State Association. 

After the clams, oysters, lobsters, green corn, sweet pota- 
toes, etc., had been disposed of, the President, in his inimit- 
able manner, and with happy allusions tothe distinguished 
guest at his right, introduced Mr. Cleveland. It was evi- 
dent that Mr. Cleveland felt very much at home as a 
fisherman among fishermen, and I venture to say he never 
received a warmer greeting. From the moment he rose 
to speak he must have felt the sympathetic heart beats of 
his auditors, who frequently interrupted him by their 
hearty applause. While his first words were exceedingly 
humorous and excited much merriment, there was an 
under tone.of serious convictions regarding the im- 
portance of the work for which the club was organized. 

He said: 

“T am full of clams and enthusiasm for the welfare of 
the Old Colony Club and zeal for its interests. 

“I fish because I like it. For those who jeer and de- 
ride me for it I have unqualified contempt, and the 
hardihood to keep right on, and I hope I shall continue to 
go Sree until as near the end of the chapter as pos- 
sible. 

“I wish to say right here, I am more interested in the 
protection of the fishing in Buzzard’s Bay than the pro- 
tection of our hoary-headed infant industries. I care 
more for these fishing interests than I do about the 
policy of the next federal administration. I hope the 
Old. Colony Club will keep up the fight for the protec- 
tion of the fisheries. Let there be no relaxation nor 
compromise. Keep up the fight without ceasing; for 
‘eternal vigilance is the price of protection.” 

In the course of the happy response to the call of the 
presiding officer, Mayor Collins referred to Mr. Cleve- 
land as “the most illustrious citizen of the United States,” 
and he might have added, equally conspicuous as a sports- 
man. As he stood before the audience, erect and stal- 
wart, the proud father of a three-weeks’-old boy, he was 
in his person, aside from what he said, an illustrious ex- 
ample of the benefits of outdoor life. 

eferring to the work of the club in a former letter, 
I said it had the laboring oar in the stopping of seining 
in the Bay and abolishing the use of traps and pounds. 
Messrs. Cleveland and Jefferson were charter members 
and their influence has been of great advantage to the 
club from its inception. Great credit is due Mr. Charles 
H. Taylor, Jr., the Secretary and Treasurer, who had 
charge of the arrangements, for the success of the meet- 
ing and dinner. CENTRAL. 








The Old Colony Club was formed about a dozen years 
ago with a small membership, which has steadily grown 
until it comprises nearly all the summer residents along 
this bay shore and also many prominent citizens of Cape 

The objects of the club are these: 

To secure and protect—by obtaining, maintaining, and 
enforcing proper laws—the salt water fishing of Buzzard’s 
Bay from depletion and destruction by nets and pounds. 

© create interest in and obtain public and private 
attention tothe making and maintaining of convenient, 
comfortable, attractive and economical highways and 
roads within the limits of the Old Colony. 

To induce and. aid the preservation of all places of 
historical, peculiar or picturesque interest within the 
Haylee a8 the Old Colony. ail 

© procure attention to, and the planting and preserva- 
tion of, forest, shade and ornamental trees within. the 
limits of the Old Colony. 


Some Big Fish. 


Mr. Cuarves A. SHRINER records in the Paterson (N. 
J.) Chronicle of August 30: While the politicians have 
been busy during the past few weeks in endeavoring to 
fathom the new primary elections law and circumvent- 
ing the will of the people, the disciples of Izaac Walton 
have been doing things never heard of before in this part 
of the country. Following hard upon the taking of a 
large muscallonge in Greenwood Lake came the taking 
of a 164-pound channel catfish out of the sarne water, an 
incident rendered more remarkable still by the fact that 
the same boat took a 6 and a 7-pound wall-eyed pike the 
same afternoon. Mr. Joseph Rigby, of No. 141 Huron 
street, this city, surpassed the record for small-mouthed 
bass. In one afternoon last week he took four of these 
fish which weighed 6 pounds and 3 ounces, 534 pounds, 
5% pounds, and 4% pounds, the scene of his exploits 
being Franklin Lake. About the same time Mr. John 
P. Cronin took a 3 pound white bass out of Greenwood 
Lake, the capture of this fish taking place within a few 
minutes of the taking of another of the same kind, but 
of less size. 

None of these fish were of a kind indigenous to New 
Jersey. Although we have plenty of natural perch and 
pickerel ponds the black bass is an immigrant, but it is 
evident that he has done well here, and that he is about 
as well established as any of the fish indigenous to the 
State. The size of the fish taken is remarkable, for it 
is very seldom that black bass of the small-mouthed 
variety are taken exceeding five pounds in weight. It is 
doubtful whether another such catch as Mr. Rigby’s has 
ever been made in this country. 

The channel catfish, the wall-eyed pike and the white 
bass are comparatively recent additions to the fish life 
of the State, for the first of these fish in New Jersey did 
not arrive here until about six years ago. The taking 
of the large fish establishes the fact that these fish will 
live in New Jersey waters, but whether they will propa- 
gate there is an entirely different question. Although 
the wall-eyed pike may have propagated in Greenwood 
Lake there is still no evidence that the channel catfish or 
the white bass have done so, for those removed from the 
lake were evidently all stock fish. In fact, the experi- 
ment looks rather dubious, for if these fish had propa- 
gated smaller specimens should have been taken in con- 
siderable numbers long before this. 





Uniontown, Pa., August 17—A mud cat weighing 55 
pounds and measuring 48 inches in length was landed by 
John A. Faddis, proprietor of the Monongahela House at 
Rice’s Landing, assisted by his son James and B, F. Wil- 
son, of Dayton, Ohio. 





Auburn, August 17.—Sportsmen of this city were much 
interested to-day in a monster Oswego bass that was on 
exhibition at the meat market of L. Stanton in State 
street. The bass measured a full twenty-three inches 
in length, was 3% inches across the back, and 
its side was over seven inches _ broad. The 
mouth was a cavernous opening that could easily 
have taken in a two-pound fish, and the monster this 
afternoon tipped the scales at 614 pounds, and when it 
was taken from the water two days ago it must have 
weighed seven pounds. 

To John Gruner, of this city, belongs the honor of 
taking the fish from the water of Cayuga Lake. Mr. 
Gruner and his son John were at the lake Saturday troll- 
ing with minnows near Red Banks. They had already 
lost a big pickerel, when the bass struck and broke from 
the water. Mr. Gruner saw he had a big fellow and he 
made a careful fight that lasted a quarter of an hour be- 
fure the big one was put into the landing net and drawn 
into the boat. The fish is the biggest bass taken from 
Cayuga Lake in many years. 


CorTLANnb, August 15.—W. R. Cole, who is spending a 
few weeks with a party of friends at Skaneateles Lake, 
reports that he has the honor of catching the largest trout 
that has been taken out of the lake in many years. It 
measured thirty inches in length and weighed 11% 
pounds.—Syracuse Post-Standard. 


Fined $400 for Dynamiting. 


A FisH dynamiter arrested by Game Warden W. F. 
Scott, on the Prickly Plan River in Montana, was 
sentenced by Judge Henry C. Smith, at Helena, last week, 
to pay a fine of $400. The defendant, who was formerly 
a Helena business man of considerable prominence, 
pleaded guilty, and his counsel asked for clemency in 
consideration of his long residence and previous . good 
repute. .In passing sentence, Judge Smith said: i 

“What your counsel has stated is very true. You are a 
man who has been in business in this community, an in- 
telligent man, a man who I understand has been fairly 
successful in your pursuits: Of course, in ¢ynamiting 
fish you must have acted advisedly. I am informed by 
the game warden that you were very wel! posted as to 
the penalties for dynamiting fish, thoroughly understood 
the difference in penalty between seining them and dyna- 
miting. I regard dynamiting fish ss a very serious 
offense; it is an unnatural offense. 

“Catching fish out of season, if there was a.close season 
for fish, or occasionally transgressing the law by killing a 
grouse or prairie chicken out of season, is not the same 
character of offense as dynamiting fish at all. A man 
must be absolutely devoid of any sportsmanlike qualities 
who will dynamite fish. People who dynamite fish have 
been designated in the journals relating to sports of that 
kind as hogs, and it strikes me that is a very appropriate 
designation. One man is compelled by the law to catch 
fish with a hook and line, another man comes along and 
clandestinely drops a stick of giant powder into a hole 
and kills, not only. the large fish that are to eat, 
but every fish that is in the hole, and the fish food be- 
sides. Not only that, but the fish are mutilated and some 
of than rendered apt for S008: And in i 
an db in such a way as 

oroughly understand : 


may 
to impose a penalty that will 


be Sibp. 
the’ same time I believe that the Legislature must have 


thoroughly recognized the heinousness of this offense by 
placing the minimum penalty at the sum of $200. 

“I don’t want to make a martyr of you, and still | 
want to punish you, and I want to deter others from do- 
ing what you have done. My private information is that 
there is a good deal of dynamiting going on in the 
streams of this State. I shall impose a fine upon you, 
but I want to serve notice that the next man that comes 
here charged with the offense that you are charged with, 
if he is found guilty, and I am here, I shall certainly 
send him to: the penitentiary. 

“I have known you quite a number of years, and it is 
not an agreeable duty to pass sentence upon you, but I 
am bound to punish you for what you have done. I re- 
gard it, as I say, as a heinous offense, and I am surprised 
that a man of your intelligence and standing in the com- 
munity should do such a thing. You knew it was 
against the law; it is the very worst infringement of the 
game law in my judgment. There is no excuse for it 
whatever. 

“The sentence of the court is that you pay a fine of 
$400, and that you stand committed to the custody of the 
sheriff until that fine is paid.” 


Fins. 


Fins and wings, fish and birds, water and air, each of 
these pairs resembling the other, and so enabling us io 
study the more mysterious water creatures by what we 
can observe with greater ease in those that live in the air. 
Birds are heavy in the air, fish are light in the water; 
birds become light in the water and fish heavy in the air; 
and both pass through their own element in a way that is 
similar yet not the same. Fish use their tails and birds 
their wings as propellers, so when under water tlic 
diving bird flies with its wings, and when out of the 
water the flying fish floats on its great pectoral fins, and 
is driven forward by the force exerted by the tail before 
it left the water. 

A bird like the gull with slow wing strokes and its 
habit of sliding through the air with motionless win: 
helps us to understand the use that a trout makes of i's 
pectoral and ventral fins. 

To raise itself from the ground a gull runs along firsi 
with uplifted wings, following up the impetus thus gained 
by powerful downward strokes, which quickly take it to 
a great height, when its flight can be changed to floating 
on outspread wings. Suspended thus in the air it is really 
from the weight of its body gliding down an incline.| 
plane-often at great speed. This falling force is easily 
directed upward by altering the angle at which the wings 
are set, and thus the perfection of aérial navigation de- 
pending on a heavy body and horizontal sails is attained. 
The tail, though never used as a propeller, is in constant 
use, acting either as a rudder or balance or as a power- 
ful brake. 

The trout swims through the water with its tail. It 
does not use its horizontal fins as propellers, and when 
going at great speed the tail actuated by the lateral move- 
ment of the backbone, is alone in action. 

The nearest approach that we can make to this move- 
ment is with a single oar at the stern of a boat, which 
closely imitates the zigzag course of the upper ray of the 
fish’s tail. A fan-like set of rays, the outer being the 
stiffer, while the inner ones are split into two about half 
way, make an elastic framework over which is stretched 
that wonderful membrane that becomes at its edge so fine 
that it is almost as impalpable as the water itself. The 
whole structure from its tough beginning at the body to 
its broadened soft ending forms a very perfect propeller. 

It is in the horizontal fins that we see the likeness to 
wings, for the fish sets them to the different currents it is 
in, and rises and falls by their help, as the gull does when 
sailing in the air. A trout, however, can raise or lower 
itself in the water with no noticeable movement of fins 
or tail, and as it certainly does not depend upon an air- 
bladder to effect this, it must employ some other means. 

To answer any puzzling question in natural history it 
is well to look for similar instances in other cases, and 
here we find the whale lowering its vast bulk through 
the water with ease, even after taking in gallons of air, 
which must make its body:more buoyant. Now to do 
this it contracts its skin, and so lessens its bulk, becom- 
ing at once heavier for its size and able to sink. To 
raise itself its muscles are relaxed; its bulk is again in- 
creased, and so it becomes lighter. The trout is a mass 
of muscles, supported on a slight framework of bones, 
and as it floats when dead we may conclude that, like the 
whale, it has the power of contracting and expanding its 
body. When death relaxes its muscles the trout floats, 
and when alive it can so regulate their action that it 
is able to, rise and fall without using fins or tail. 

In a stream, however, the fins are all in use, and 
though the unconscious contracting and expanding of its 
bulk may be going on, they are its chief aids to reach 
any desired position or object. The angler well knows 
the resistance that can be offered by them, and the fish 
takes advantage of every current, setting its fins and 
straining rod and tackle in every possible way. To ap- 
preciate fully their effective force the fact that the fish 
is about the same weight as the water should not be lost 
sight of. The back fin acts as a keel, and with the tail 
and anal fin helps to balance the fish, which, strange 1o 
say, is top-heavy in the water. We are so wise that we 
never would have thought of making such a creature, and 
yet nature points out to us in a quiet way how very little 
we know and how much we have to learn. 

In quite still water trout cruise about, fanning their 
tails and fins, and taking the flies without any fuss. 
When a party are so occupied, the dry fly, if well put on 
the water, is confidently approached, the jaws move, and 
the fish as he proceeds to lower himself is surprised to 
find that his freedom is gone. A wild-rush is made, and 
the fight begins. In such still water every fin.can be 
studied, and as the fish cannot get help from -currents, 
his resistance is more delibefate, and it often takes a-long 
time to tire him out. A favorite way to try to escape 
is by swimming slowly along, followed by a rush and 
spring out of the water. This violent exertion soon ends 
in defeat, and the trout with side up is 

A trout has eight fins—the. and ventrals, the 





pectorals 
anal, caudal, adipose, and dorsal. The first four act more - 
_ or less horizontally, although this is not the only motion 
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they are capable of. The remaining four are set verti- 
aa and acting with the others complete the wonder- 
ful balancing and motive power of the fish. 

In sharp turnings the lateral action of the backbone 
shows how the driving force is communicated to the tail, 
and when extra power of stroke is wanted the anal fin 
and after part of the body really constitute the propeller. 
The adipose fin is too pliant to be of service, but in the 
pike we find this and the dorsal represented by one large 
fin set near the tail, and forming with the anal and tail, 
or caudal fin, a propeller which gives the pike the power 
of making a quicker sudden rush than any other fresh 
water fish. The long shape of the body, too, is well 
suited for the dart-like flight through the water to which 
this fish trusts for safety and the capture of its prey. 
The pectoral and ventral fins are used especially in back- 
ing water, and the fish can disappear quietly in a ghost- 
like way by their help. The rush of this fish, whether it 
be from fright or when a bait tempts it from its lair, is a 
thing to see and remember. 

The pike has seven fins—the single dorsal, caudal, and 
anal making on occasion a splendid propeller. The four 
others, besides being used for backing water, seem to 
suggest almost walking power, and are used for slow 
backward and forward progression in the water. 

We see that in the water fish have little weight, and 
the frightened flying fish, shot out ofthe water by the 
action of its tail, becomes in the air a heavy projectile. 
Its great pectorals are spread, and its leap lasts as long 
. as the forward force is greater than the force of gravity. 
So it does not fly as a bird flies, but floats through the 
air like a trout in the stream. This wonderful leap, 
which for convenience we may call flight, has a disap- 
pointing finish, for it ends in an awkward fall, which 
shows plainly how unlike true wings even these great 
fins are. The sailing of a gull on different planes of air 
helps us to understand the sailing of a trout in different 
currents of water, and so we see that fins and wings are 
near relations. The great fins of a flying fish are set high 
as in a bird, and consequently, although top-heavy under 
water, this wonderful fish’s center of gravity is lowered 
the instant it leaves the water. 

Both air and water have weight, and the same creature 
may be said to be heavy or light according to the ele- 
ment it happens to be in at the time. The diving bird 
becomes light and flies with its wings under water, and 
the flying fish becomes heavy and floats on its great fins 
through the air. : : 

Wings for the air, fins-for the water, and their action 
remains the same when the wings are used under water 
or the fins in the air—E. F, T. Bennett in Badminton 
Magazine. 


The Successful Man. 


“WELL,” said the business partner of the successful 
man, “how did you enjoy your trip? Seems to me you 
don’t look quite as yellow as usual.” 

“I don’t notice any improvement in my health myself,” 
said the successful man. “Native air may suit some 
people, but it’s my impression that a man has to stay in it 
all the time to get the good of it. If I’d never left 
it in the first place I’d have been all right to-day. They’re 
a sleepy lot down there, though. They don’t seem to 
notice that the world’s. moving or to care a continental 
if it does. Nine-tenths of them don’t know the meaning 
of the word ‘hustle.’” 

“Well, we know the meaning of it here,” said the part- 
ner. “Look at that batch of contracts piled up since you 
left. Look over the papers now, will you?” 

“What’s the use?” said the successful man, fretfully. 
“If you ever want to realize what a failure you are, just 
go to your home town and interview the village loafer. I 
did that. 

“T hadn’t seen Billy since I left the place to come to 
Chicago. I remember him as a hulking, overgrown boy, 
about five years older than I was, and even then he 
had acquired a reputation as the triflingest, no accountest 
cub in seven counties. 

“I ran across him while I was out walking. He was 
) sitting with his back against a big willow, well in the 
shade, fishing, and the minute he turned his head I knew 
him. I said: ‘Hello, Bill! What luck? 

“He looked at me in a puzzled way and pointed to the 
string of fish he had tied to a root of the willow. Then 
; I sat down by him and began to talk to him. After a 
while he hauled in a big two-pound bass. ‘That’s good 






















° enough to eat, Henry,’ he says. ‘It’s about noon now, I 
5 reckon.’ 
. “He started a fire. Then he groped in a hollow of the 
t tree and pulled out about a dozen ears of green corn and 
a frying pan and some salt pork. He had some tins of 
1 stuff hidden there, too, and a big muskmelon and a chunk 
S of bread rolled in a newspaper. First of all he coated the 
n ears of unhusked corn with the mud from the bank and 
s covered them with coals and then he cleaned and cut up 
h the bass and got some slices of pork to frying. Next he 
d shook out some: corn meal on the newspaper and rolled 
‘ the fish in it and got that to frying, and in about twenty 
; minutes there was a meal ready that I’d have given $50 
to eat. 
i “I was asking him questions while he was cooking. He 
0 Said he wasn’t doin’ much of anythin’, specially in the 
e summer. Not much of anythin’ any time. He hadn't 
d never married, so there wasn’t no need of it. There was 
le always birds in the air and fish in the river an’ rabbits 
m the ground, an’ there was corn growin’ in the fields 
ir an’ melons an’ such. No need 0’ 


in’ hungry, and a man 
S. could always peddle a string o’ fish or suthin’ for what 
n terbacker an’ store truck he wanted. ‘Winter time,’ he 







id said, ‘I e’n do a few chores for my board an’ lodgin’, 

to an’ I play the fiddle for dances. But what’s the matter 

id with you Henry? Why don’t you eat?’ 

he “IT told him my diet was principally oxygenated wheat 

Ss, germs. “What’s them? he asked. a 

g “I explained and told him what dyspepsia was. He 
p didn’t know. Happy man! 

d “Then he began to eat. 

4 be: are you‘ doin’, Henry? he asked, between 
e “I told him, ‘but the fact that I had been successful 

: = seemed to impress him. - He kept: on joning 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





“So you work all day from 7 or 8 o'clock in the 
mornin’ an’ sometimes till late 0’ night?’ he said. ‘Then 
you have to eat this truck you tell me about an’ Have a 
misery in your stomach half the time! An’ you lie awake 
nights an’ can’t git ter sleep! Can’t eat good vittles, can’t 
sleep, an’ work all the time! What d’ye do it fer, 
Henry? 

“T don’t know,’ I said. 

_“He threw away the last of the melon rind, sighed 
contentedly, and pulling a corncob pipe from his pocket, 
filled and lighted it. Then, leaving his seat on the log, 
he stretched himself out on the grass and smoked, looking 
at me thoughtfully the while. Presently he took his pipe 
from his mouth and said: ‘Henry, I’m mighty sorry for 
you. 

“I’ve been sorry for myself ever since,” concluded the 
successful man.—Chicago News. 





By the Stream. 


Where the river seeks the cover 
Of the trees whose boughs hang over, 
And the slopes are green with clover 
In the quiet month of May; 

Where the eddies meet and mingle, 
Babbling o’er the stony shingle, 

There I angle, 

There I dangle, 

All the day. 


Oh, ’tis sweet to feel the plastic 
Rod, with top and butt elastic, 
Shoot the line in coils fantastic, 
Till, like thistle-down, the fly 

Lightly drops upon the water, 
Thirsting for the finny slaughter, 

As I angle, 

And I dangle, 

Mute and sly. 


Then I gently shake the tackle, 
Till the barbed and fatal hackle 
In its tempered jaws shall shackle 

That old trout so wary grown. 
Now I strike him!—joy ‘elastic! 
Scouring runs!—leaps acrobatic! 

‘ So I angle, 

So I dangle, 

All alone. 


Then when grows the sun too fervent, 
And the lurking trouts, observant, 
Say to me, “Your humble servant! 
Now we see your treacherous hook!” 
Maud, as if by hazard wholly, 
Saunters down the pathway slowly, 
fhile I angle, 
There to dangle 
With her hook. 


Then somehow the rod reposes, 
And the book no page sculnedes 
But I read the leaves of roses 
That unfold upon her cheek; 
And her small hand, white and tender, 
Rests in mine. Ah! what can send her 
Thus to dangle 
While I angle? 
Cupid, speak! 
—Fitz-James O’Brien. 





The A B C of the Fish School. 


Away from imitations keep, 

Be sure you “look before you leap.” 
Contrive to watch the little dun, 
Desist from snatching minnows spun. 
Eschew the luscious worm on hook, 
For anything suspicious look. 

Great anglers fish with tackle fine, 
Holts were made for breaking his line. 
Independent action take, 

Jump, turn and twist, and head well shake. 
Keep using your sagacity, 

Likewise with some audacity, 

Make brave to keep among the wet, 
N. B.—The angler has a net. 

Oh, yes! I speak with some autfority, 
Proved by the finny great majority, 
= start with prompt temerity, 

‘un to your holt with all celerity. 
Safest the trout that comes out late, 
Turn early home and master fate. 
Under the roots when breath is spent, 
Vive la trouty! The rod is bent. 
Wearing the gut—you know the game— 
XX or drawn—it’s all the same. 

You’re the biggest trout he ever ran, 
Zounds! list the sulphury words of man. 
M. B. in London Fisaing Gazette. 


S’pose Fish Don’t Bite at Fust. 


S’pose the fish don’t bite at fust, 
What be you goin’ to do? 

Chuck down your pole, throw out your bait, 
An’ say your fishin’s threw? 

Uv course you hain’t; you’re goin’ to fish, 
An’ fish, an’ fish, an’ wait 

Until you’ve ketched your basket full, 
An’ used up all your bait. 


S’pose success don’t come at fust, 
What be you goin’ to dew ? - 
Throw up the sponge and kick yourself, 
An’ go to feelin’ blue? 
Uv course you hain’t; you’ve got to fish, 
An’ bait, an’ bait ag’in. 
Bimeby success will bite your hook, 
An’ you will pull him in. 
—Houston Post. 


New Books Received. 


Our Feathered Game. A_ handbook of the North 





American 


ame birds. By Dwight W. Huntington. Charles Scribners’ 
ms, New York. : ; 
The Big Game Fishes of the United States. By Charles Fred- 


erick Holden. The Macmillan Co., New 
Musings by Camp-Fire and Wayside. 
Gray. Fleming H, Revell Co., C 
Camp-Fires in the Wilderness. 
Sportsman Press, Boston. 
My Dogs in the Northland. By Egerton R. Young. Fleming 
H. evell Co., Chicago. 
In and Around the Grand Canyon. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Others. By James A. Henshall, M.D. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. ; ss 
The Sports of the World. Edited -by F. G. Aflalo. Cassell & 
Co., New York. ; . 
“Practical Dog Education,’ by Recapper (Thos. C. Abbott), 
ublished by the M. T. Richardson Co., is a work of 36 pages, 
Bevoted to the education of setters and pointers in the best 
of work to the gun.- The inductive method of teaching 
dominates the methods of the author, while he on the other hand, 
: ‘deprecates the unnecessary use of the whip and other 
forms of punishmeat 


All communications intended for Forest ann Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 


York. 
By William Cunningham 


mage. 
y E. W. Burt. National 


By George Wharton James. 
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A Truthful Angler. 


“Just throw me half a dozen of your biggest trout,” 
said the man with the costly angler’s outfit. 

“Throw them !”. exclaimed the astonished fish dealer. 
_“That’s what I said,” replied the party of the first part: 
“Then Pll go home and tell my wife I caught them. -I 
may be a poor fisherman, but I’m no liar.” —Chicago. 


Che Fennel. 
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Fixtures, 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Sept. 7-10.—Toronto Industrial Exposition’s thirteenth annuai 
show. Dr. A. W. Bell, Sec’y. 


Sept. 4-5.—Newport, R. I., Kennel Club, Newport, 
4 and 5 


_ Sept. 15-17.—Ottawa, Can., Kennel Club show. 








R..1., Sept. 
Robert McAllen, 


ec’y. 

Oct. 6-9.—Danbury, Conn., Agricultural Society’s show. 
Oct. 20-23.—Frederick County, Md., Agricultural Society show. 
J. Roger McSherry, Sec’y. 

Nov. 17-19.—Boston, Mass., Terrier Club show. 

FIELD TRIALS. 

Aug. 31.—La Salle, Man.—Western Canada Kennel Club trials. 
H. S. Rolston, Sec’y, Winnipeg, Man. 

Sept. 1—Huron, S. D.—Minnesota-North Dakota’ Field Trial 
Association trials. Frank Richards, Sec’y, Peever, S. D. 
gan 1.—Brandon, Man., Kennel Club trials. J. P. Brisbin, 
ec’y. 
‘Sept. 8—Carman, Man.—Manitoba Field Trial Club trials. 


7 = Eric 
Hamber, Sec’y, Winnipeg, Man. 


Oct. 26.—Clare, Mich.—Sportsman’s Field Trial Association 
trials. E. C. Smith, Sec’y, Midland, Mich. 
Oct. 26.—Washington Court House, O.—Monongahela Field 


Trial Association trials. A. C. Peterson, Sec’y, Homestead, Pa. 

Oct. 27.—Paradise Valley, Nev.—Nevada Field Trial Association 
trials. Dr. C. E. Wilson, Sec’y, Elko, Nev. : 

Nov. 2.—Washington Court House, O.—Ohio Field Trial Asso- 
ciation trials. G. R. Haswell, Sec’y, Circleville, O 

Nov. 3-6.—New York.—Annual show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa- ~ 
tion of America. 

Nov. 9.—Fourteenth annual beagle trials of the National Beagle 
Club of America. Charles R. Stevenson, Sec’y. 

Nov. 9.—Missouri Field Trial Association trials. L. S. Eddins, 
Sec’y, Sedalia, Mo. 

Nov. 9.—St. Joachim, Ont.—International Field Trial Associa- 
tion trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y, Chatham, Ont. : 

Nov. 9.—Hutsonville, I1l—Independent Field Trial Club trials. . 
H. S. Humphrey, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Nov. 9.—Western Irish Setter Club trials. Dr. T. L. Fenn, 
Sec’y, Chicago, II. 

Nov. 10.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trial Club trials. 
F. W. Smith, Sec’y, New Haven, Conn. 

Nov. 16.—Robinson, Ill.—Illinois Field Triat Association trials. 
W._R. Green, Sec’y, Marshall, Il 

Nov. 23.—Robinson, Il).—American Championship Field Trial 
-Association trials. 4. S. Humphrey, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dec. 1.—Clay City, Ind.—Indiana Field Trial Club trials. C. F. 
Young, Sec’y. 

Dec. 5.—Thomasville, Ga.—Continental Field Trial Club trials, 
John White, Sec’y, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Nov. 16.—Holmdel, N. J.—Pointer Club of America’s trials. 
C. F. Lewis, Sec’y, New York city. 

Nov. 30.—Chase, aT. Va.—Virginia Field Trial Association 
trials. Charles B. Cooke, Sec’y, Richmond, Va. 





A Brief Friendship. 


Our near neighbor is the owner of a very affectionate 
and beautiful coach dog, which was left in the charge 
of the care taker during the winter. This spring when 
we moved down there for the first time, Rak, as-we 
called him, came over to see us at once, as though to 
bid us welcome. He came nearly every day, and went 
to each member of the family to be petted, and then. re- 
turned home. 

When we began to unpack, the dog was always on hand 
to superintend the job. Sometimes he would lie on the 
mat for a time, but never remained very long. One day 
he came with a bone wedged in his teeth, and plainly 
asked to have it removed. In fact, he made himself per- 
fectly at home with us, although we never fed him. 

When we found our neighbor was at his place again, 
we thought best that Rak should not come to us any 
more, and, much against our wish, we ordered him off, 
and after two or three attempts succeeded in driving 
him away. For several days after this he came to the 
gate entrance and looked up at the house with a pleading 
look on his face, and, while he slowly wagged his tail, 
said in language that was plain: “May I come up? I 
know you love me, and I love you. What have I done? 
We used to have good times together before you drove 
me away. Only say ‘Hello, Rak!’ and you will have me 
bounding to your side again.” But the word was not 
spoken, and the dog now trots past our place without 
even looking at it. E. R. W. 


Pointer Club Trials. , 


New York, Aug. 21.—The fourth annual field trials 
of the Pointer Club of America will be held at Holmdel, 
Monmouth county, N. J., commencing Nov. 16. ‘The 
historic breeding estate of Holmdel exceeding 4,000 
acres, over which the trials will be run, has been al- 
ways noted as restricted grounds, and its owners have 
hoasted that a gun has not been fired on the preserve 
since their occupancy. Quail have: always. been plentiful 
in that section, but unhunted; and the club may there- 
fore consider the concession granted it as most desir- 
able. The country thereabouts is open and free of scrub 
woods—distinctly a grain-raising section—and the field 
trials committee may therefore bé congratulated -on its 
selection. . 

The events to be run will be a repetition of last year, 
viz.: The Derby, Members’ All-Age and Championship 
stakes. Entries to all but Members’ Stake will close on 
Oct. 15. With the exception of the Championship Stake, 
which is open to the world, competition in the other 
events. is confined to members. Messrs. . Bernard 
Waters and G. Muss-Arnolt will officiate as judges. 

C. F. Lewts, Sec’y. ‘| 


—= 


Points. and Flushes. 


The premium list of the Danbury, Conn’, Agricultural 
Society's annual dog show, to be held, on Oct. 6-0, 
may be obtained on application to the.secretary, Mr. 
C. E. Rundle. Mr. James Mortimer is the superinten- 
dent. Entries close on Sept. 22. ~ 
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cruise must be actually taken between May 1 and 
November 1, 1903. 
Il. The cruise must be made on the (fresh water) inland streams 


of boat in which the cruise is made 
story, and a list of outfit and supplies. 


IX. Competitors should avoid 
asutical expressions in their stories, as it wi 
in awarding the prizes. 


Publishing Company, #6 Broadway, New York, N. Y., on or 
before December 1, 1903. 


American Canoe Association. 


Twenty-fourth Annual Camp, at Island, Near Ganan- 
oque, Canada, ee to 25. 


Friday, Aug. 14.—Event No. 14, novice sailing race, 
3 miles—Weather, clear; wind, strong S. W.; sea, 
choppy: First, F. LeRoy Pratt, Winchester B. B., 
Pioneer II.; second, L. C. Kretzmer, Knickerbocker 
C. C., Papoose;-third, T. Bentley, Grand Trunk B. C., 
Eva; fourth, R. H. Kretzmer, Knickerbocker C. C., 
Foggy Dew; A. W. Scott, Knickerbocker C. C., did 
not finish. Start, 11:33:00 A. M. Finish, 12%13:15 P. M. 
Winner’s elapsed time, 40m. I5s. : 

Saturday, Aug. 15.—Extra Event No. 26, Atlantic 
division, sailing trophy, 3 miles—Weather, clear; wind, 
light; sea, smooth: First, F. C. Moore, N. Y. C. C., 
Zaidee; second, D. B. Goodsell, N. Y. C. C., Guenn; 
third, R. H. Kretzmer K. C. C., Foggy Dew; fourth, 
L. C. Kretzmer, K. C. C., Papoose. Start, 11:47:00 
A. M. Finish, 12:55:40 P. M. Winner’s elapsed time, 
th. 8m. 

Event No. 3.—Record sailing race, 4% miles; time 
limit, 2% hours—Weather, clear; wind, S. W., light; 
sea, smooth: First, H. D. Murphy, Winchester B. C., 
Bee; second, J. . Newman, Winchester B. C., 
Damosel; third, W. I. Ladd, Winchester B. C., Pioneer 
II.; fourth, D. B. Goodsell, N. Y. C. C., Guenn; fifth, 
G. W. MacTaggart, N. Y. C. C., Torment; sixth, F. 
C. Moore, N. Y. C. C., withdrew. Start, 4:13:00 P. M. 
Finish, 5:27:38. Winner’s elapsed time, th. 14m. 38s. 

Monday, Aug. 17.—Event No. 8, one-man single blade 
paddling race, % mile, straightaway—Weather, clear; 
wind, light; sea, smooth: First, A. McNichol, Toronto 

C., Gyp; second, Chas. Booz, Grand Trunk B. C., 

; third, Ernest J. Minnett, Grand Trunk B. C., 

Witch II.; fourth, F. LeRoy Pratt, Winchester B. C., 

Start, 10:20:50 A. M. Finish, 10:27:16 A. M. 
Winner’s elapsed time, 6m. 26s. 

Event No. 12, fours, single blade paddling race; % 
mile, straightaway—Weather, clear; wind, light; sea, 
smooth: First, O. J: Brownrigg, Gordon Brown, 
Chas. Boaz, E. J. Minnett, Grand Trunk B. C.; second, 
A. I. Ward, A: McLean, C. N. Marshall, A. L. Mar- 
shall, Grand Trunk B. C. Start, 10:48:35 A. M. Finish, 
10:53:50 A. M. Time, 5m. 15s. 

Event No 10, tandem, single blade paddling race, 
¥% mile straightaway—Weather, clear; wind, light; sea, 
smooth: First, E. J. Minnett, Gordon Brown, Grand 
Trunk B. C.; second, C. N. Marshall, A. L. Marshall, 
Grand Trunk B. C.; third, O. J. Brownrigg, Chas. 
Boaz, Grand Trunk B. C.; fourth, F. LeRoy Pratt, 
J. A. Newman, Winchester B. C. Start, 11:24:51 A. M. 
Finish, 11:30:46 A. M. Winner’s elapsed time, 5m. 55s. 

Event No. 9, novice single blade os race, % 
mile, straightaway—Weather, cloudy; wind, fresh; sea, 
smooth: First, A. Murray Hannah, Grand Trunk B. 
C.; second, F. LeRoy Pratt, Winchester B. C.; third, 
B. Irving Rouse, Jr., Rochester, N. Y.; fourth, Ralph 
Britton, Ganonoque, Canada. Start, 12:30:55 P. M. 
Finish, 12:38:05 P. M. Winner’s elapsed time, 7m. Ios. 

Event No. 20, war canoe paddling race, 1 mile, 
straightaway—Weather, cloudy; wind, light; sea, 
smooth: First, Grand Trunk B. C., Captain C. . 
McLean; second, Y. M. C. A., Brockville, Captain Geo. 
W. Smith. Start, 1:46:36 P. M. Finish, 1:53:21. Time, 
6m. 45s. Won by one length and a quarter. 

Special, sailing race, off Gananoque Inn, 3 miles— 
Wind, strong breeze; weather, clear; sea, choppy. 
Racing canoes, 112 sq. ft. sail area: First, H. D. Mur- 
phy, Winchester B. C., Bee; second, G. W. MacTag- 

rt, N. Y. C..C., Az Iz; third, W. J. Ladd, Winchester 

. C., Pioneer II.; fourth, I. A. Newman, withdrew. 
Start, 5:01:45. P. M. Finish, 5:29:08 P. M. Winner’s 
elapsed time, 27m. 23s. 


FOREST AND STREAM: 


Cruising canoes, 75 to 85 sq. ft: sail area: First, M: 
Ohlmeyer, Jr., K. C. C., Chiquita; second, R. H. 
Kretzmer, C. C., Foggy Dew; L. C. Kretzmer and 
A. W. Scott, withdrew. Start, 5:11:45 P. M. Finish, 
5:45:00 P. M. Winner’s elapsed time, 33m. 15s. 

First prizes in each class presented by citizens of 
Gananoque. 

Special, paddling race, off Gananoque Inn; % mile, 
straightaway; open canoe; single blade; down the wind 
—Weather, clear; wind, strong; sea, i 
Arthur McNichol, Toronto C. C., Gyp; second, E. J. 
Minnett, Grand Trunk B. C., Witch II. Start, 5:59:05. 
Finish, 6:02:00. Winner's time, 2m. 55s. 

First prize presented by citizens of Gananoque. 

Sailing and paddling courses not measured. 

Tuesday, Aug. 18—Event No. 2, record paddling 
race, % mile, straightaway; double blade—Weather, 
cloudy; wind, strong; sea, choppy; down the wind: 
First, H. D. Murphy, Winchester B. C., Bee; second, 
G. W. MacTaggart, N. Y. C. C., Torment; third, J. A. 
Newman, Winchester B. C., Damosel. Start, 10:37:15. 
Finish, 10:39:35. Winner’s time, 2m. 20s. 

Course not accurately measured. 

Extra event No. 27, fours, paddling race; compli- 
mentary to “ex-Commodores”; course not measured 
nor officially timed: First, A. McNichol, Toronto C. 
C.; R. Britton, Gananoque, Can.; O. C. Cunningham, 
Medford B. C.; C. H. Parson, N. Y. C. C. Second, 
F. LeRoy Pratt, Winchester B. C.; Walkling, 
Medford B. C.; W. J. Ladd, Winchester B. C.; H. D. 
Murphy. Third, ex-Com. MacKendrick, Ubique C. C.; 
ex-Com. Thorn, Buffalo C. C.; Com. G. W. Gardner, 
Cleveland C. C.; ex-Com. Edwards, Peterboro C. C. 
Finish, 11:15:31 A. M. 

Event No. 6, decked or open, canoe sailing race; 6 
miles; time limit, 2% hours—Weather, cloudy; wind, 
S W., moderate; sea, smooth; racing canoes, 112 sq. ft. 
sail area: First, F. C. Moore, N. Y. C. C., Zaidee; 
second, G. W. MacTaggart, N. Y. C. C., Az Iz; third, 
H. D. Murphy, Winchester B. C., Bee; fourth, D. B. 
Goodsell, N. Y. C. C., Guenn; fifth, W. J.,.Ladd, Win- 
chester B. C., Pioneer II.; J. A. Newman, withdrew. 

Cruising canoes, 75 to 85 sq. ft. sail area: First, L. 
C. Kretzmer, K. C. C., Papoose; R. H. Kretzmer, A. 
W. Scott, M. Ohlmeyer, Jr., withdrew. Start, 12:32:00 
P. M. Finish, racing canoes, 1:42:35 P. M. Winner’s 
elapsed time, th. tom. 35s. Finish, cruising conoes, 
1:52:45 P. M. Winner’s elapsed timé, th. 20m. 45s. 

Event No. 9, one-man, double blade, paddling race; 
¥% mile, straightaway: First, Ernest J. Minnett, Grand 
Trunk B. C., Witch II.; second, Arthur McNichol, 
Toronto C. C., Gyp; third, O. J. Brownrigg, Grand 
Trunk B. C., Start, 3:20:54 P. M. Finish, 
3:27:12. Winner’s elapsed time, 6m. 18s. 

Event No. 13, fours, paddling, double blade race; %4 
mile, straightaway—Weather, clearing; wind, light; sea, 
smooth: First, Ernest J. Minnett, A. McLean, O. J. 
Brownrigg, Chas. Boaz, Grand Trunk B. C.; second, 
A. McNichol, R. Britton, O. C. Cunningham, 
Walkling, picked team, no one club. Start, 3:55:03. 
Finish, 4:01:22. Winner’s time, 5m. 59s. 

Event No. 16, open canoe sailing race; 1% miles— 
Weather, clearing; wind, freshening; sea, smooth: 
First, G. W. MacTaggart, N. Y. C. C., Torment; sec- 
ond, F. C. Moore, N. Y. C. C., Kitt; third, J. E. Plum- 
mer, N. Y. C. C., ; fourth, C. H. Parson, N. Y. 
C. C., Bertille; fifth, W. A. Furman, Park Island C. A., 

Start, 4:26:00 P. M. Finish, 5:01:28 P. M. 
Winner’s elapsed time, 35m. 28s. 

Event No. 22, gunwale paddling race, double blade; 
¥% mile, straightaway: First, G. W. MacTaggart, N. 
Y. C. C., Torment; second, R. Britton, Gananoque; 
third, H. D. Murphy, Winchester B. C.; fourth, F. 
LeRoy Pratt, Winchester B. C. Winner’s time, 1m. 35s. 

Event No. 24, hurry scurry race, 300 yards; run, swim 
and paddle: First, F. LeRoy Pratt, Winchester B. C.; 
second, H. D. Murphy, Winchester B. C.; R. Britton, 
Gananoque, did not finish. Time, 1m. 32s. 

Wednesday, Aug. 19.—Event No. 4, trophy sailing 
race; 9 miles; time limit 3% hours—Weather, cloudy; 
wind, moderate to light; sea, smooth: First, J. A. 
Newman, Winchester B. C., Damosel; second, W. J. 
Ladd, Winchester B. C., Pioneer II.; third, F. C. 
Moore, N. Y. C. C., Zaidee; fourth, G. W. MacTaggart, 
N. Y. C. C., Az Iz; fifth, H. D. Murphy, Winchester 
B. C., Bee; sixth, D. B. Goodsell, N. Y. C. C., Guenn; 
seventh, L. C. Kretzmer, K. C. C., Papoose; M. Ohl- 
meyer, Jr., K. C. C., withdrew. Start, 10:56:00 A. M. 
Finish, 12:58:00. Winner’s elapsed time, 2h. 2m. 

Time by rounds: 


Newman—Start, 10:56:10. 
Third. ‘ourth. Fifth. 
11 51 03 12 10 31 12 35 18 
Ladd—Start, 10:56:32. 
11 54 00 12 13 52 12 37 48 
Moore—Start, 10:56:21. 

ll 61 45 12125 12 38 08 
MacT: —Start, 10:56:12. 
ll 34 27 ll 62 17 12 13 15 

Murphy—Start, 10:56:18. 
li 67 11 12 18 15 
Goodsell—S: 10:56 :14. 
ll 5 20 18 12 
*Kretzmer—Start, 10:56:19. 

11 37 52 12 06 22 12 44 20 
*Ohimeyer—Start, 10:56:47. 
11 19 17 ll 46 29 12 17 00 14010 
* 80 to 85 sq.ft. sail area. 


First. Second. 


Finish. 
11 13 17 ll 30 45 12 58 00 


ll 6 11 34 30 1 01 6 


ll 13 47 ll 31 17 102 3% 


ll 14 00 12 38 47 1 08 06 


11 15 2 Il 34 32 1224053 + 10440 


li 15 07 li 34 10 12 43 40 1 09 42 


li 15 40 1 51 40 
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Withdrew. 


Wednesday, Aug. 19.—-Event No. 7, trophy paddling 
race, double blade, 1 mile, straightaway—Weather, 
clear; wind, moderate; sea, smooth: First, Ernest J. 
Minnett, Grand Trunk B. C., Witch II.; second, Ar- 


. thur McNichol, Toronto C. C., Gyp; third, A. Mur- 


ray Hannah, Grand Trunk B. C.; ——— Marshall, 
Grand Trunk B. C., withdrew. Start, 11:32:12. Finish, 
11:41:20. Winner’s elapsed time, 9m. 8s. : 
Event No. 11, tandem paddling race, double blade; 
¥% mile, straightaway—Weather, clear; wind, brisk; sea, 
choppy: First E. J. Minnett, A- M. H 
Trunk B. C.; second, A. McNichol; R. Britton; third; 
Marshall, Schnafer (?), Grand Trunk B, C.. Start, 
12:46:10. Finish, 12:50:15. Winner’s elapsed time, 4m. 


58. 
Event 21, upset paddling race; about % mile, straight- 
away: First, A. McNichol; Toronto C. C.; second, 


annah, Grand - 
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E, J. Minnett, Grand Trunk B. C.; third, R. Britton, 
Gananoque, Can.; F. LeRoy Pratt did not finish. Time, 
Im. 50s. 

Event No. 23, tail-end paddling race, 5 P. M.; 
about ¥% mile, down the wind: First, F. LeRoy Pratt, 
Winchester B. C.; second, A. M. Hannah, Grand Trunk 
B. C.; third, C. H. Parson, N. Y. C. C.; fourth, R. Brit- 
ton, Gananoque; fifth, Walkling, Medford B. C.; 
G. W. MacTaggart, N. Y. C. C., did not finish. 

Event No. 25, tilting tournament, 5:30 P. M: First 
round, Walkling and: Britton beat Sparrow and Mac- 
Taggart; second round, Pratt and Newman beat Han- 
nah and Minnett; third round, King and Ohlmeyer beat 
Murphy and Bowker; fourth round, King and Ohl- 
meyer beat Walkling and Britton, Pratt and Newman, 
Bye. Adjourned until next day. 

Thursday, Aug. 20.—Event No. 25, tilting tourna- 
ment, finals, 10 A. M: F. LeRoy Pratt, tilter, J. A. 
Newman, paddler, Winchester B. C., vs. G. H. King, 
tilter, M. Ohlmeyer, Jr., paddler, Knickerbocker C. C. 
After a contest lasting over 1 hour and 25 minutes the 
judges, Messrs. J. W. Sparrow, Toronto C. C., and 
O. C. Cunningham, Medford B. C., declared the tour- 
nament a tie. The Regatta Committee has accordingly 
awarded first prizes to the tilters and second prizes 
to the paddlers of the two crews. ; 

Friday, Aug. 21.—Event .No. 1, record combined 
race, sail and paddle; 3 miles; time limit, 1%4 hours— 
Weather, clear; wind, fresh; sea, smooth: First, G. 
W. MacTaggart, N. Y. C: C., Torment; H. D. Murphy 
and J. A. Newman, Winchester B. C., withdrew. Start, 
11:02:30. Finish, 11:48:50. Time. 46m. 20s. 

Event No. 15, club sailing race, 2 miles to leeward 
and return. Won by first three canoes of any club 
finishing. Race called at 2:15 P. M., there being but 
three entries from the Winchester B. C. and none 
from the N. Y. C. C., the Regatta Committee called 
the race off and substituted, therefor, sailing race of 
1 mile to leeward and return, for individuals, but no 
club prize. Race called at 5 P. M.—Weather, cloudy; 
wind, S. W., strong; sea, heavy: First, H. D. Murphy, 
Winchester B. C., Bee; second, J. A. Newman, Win 
chester B. C., Damosel; W. J. Ladd, Winchester B. C., 
withdrew. Start, 5:28:15. Finish, 5:54:34. Winner’s 
time, 26m. 19s. 

Owing to the unsatisfactory weather prevailing a 
great part of the week, for sailing races, it was not 
deemed advisable to call event No. 5, Dolphin sailing 
trophy race. The Regatta Committee unanimously 
awarded the trophy for the year 1903 to W. J. Ladd. 
Winchester B. C. canoe Pioneer II., who finished sec- 
ond in the trophy sailing race. 

Regatta Committee 1903, C. E. Britton, H. C. Hoyt, 
F. C. Hoyt, vice Friese, J. K. Hand, chairman. 

Referees, H. M. Stewart, C. F. Walters and F. C. 
Moore. 

Judges, J. B. Taylor, W. W. Crosby, E. A. Burns, 
J. W. Sparrow, J. R. Robertson, A. W. Scott, 
Bowker. 

Timekeeper, E. H. Demmler. 

Starter, F. C. Hoyt. 

Clerk of the course, J. K. Hand. 

Officers for 1904: Com., C. F. Walters, Rochester 
C. C.; Sec.-Treas., J. S. Wright, Irondequoit C. C. 

Atlantic Division: Vice-Com., L. C. Kretzmer, K. 
C. C.; Rear-Com., W. A. Furman, P. I. C. A.; Purser, 
M. Ohlmeyer, Jr., K. C. C.; Executive Committee, H. 
L. Pollard, N. Y. C. C.; N. S. Hyatt, Shattemuc C. C.; 
H. C. Allen, P. I. C. A.; Racing Board, -H. L. Quick, 
Yonkers C. C. 

Central Division: Vice-Com., H. W. Breitenstein, 
Duquesne C. C.; Rear-Com., C. P. Forbush, Buffalo 
C. C.; Purser, Frank C. Demmler, Duquesne C. C.; 
Executive Committee, Jesse J. Armstrong, Deowainsta 
C. C.; J. S. Wright, Irondequoit C. C.; Racing Board, 
H. M. Stewart, Rochester C. C. 

The Northern Division has elected Mr. E. J. Minnett 
as its Racing Board member. The Eastern Division 
has elected Mr. Paul Butler to a like position, with 
Mr. H. D. Murphy as alternative. 


A. C. A. Membership. 

Tue following have been proposed for membership to 
the A. C. A.: F. W. Bodwell, Manchester, N. H.; John 
R. Bowker, Waltham, Mass. 

Atlantic Division—Louis Reichert, Carl Moore, Geo. 
H. King, A. Wenworth Scott and Charles H. Parsons. 


Pachting. 
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Yachting Fixtures for 1903. 


Members of race oonien ae cone pow pd sending ante 
errors or omissions in the following changes whi 
y be made in the future. . 
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i Prince of Wales cup race, Toronto. * 
19. Chicago, ,, Lake Michigan. 

19. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 

19. Larchmont, schooner cup race, hmont. 

19. Atlantic, fall regatta, Sea Gate. 

19. Benereeres, . R. A. of Gravesend Bay. 

19. Manhasset Y. R. A. of L. I. Sound, fall regatta. 
96. Riverside, Y. A. of L. I. Sound, fai: regatta. 

9. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 

96. Chicago, handicap, Lake Michigan. 

97. Williamsburg, open, fall regatta. 


OCTOBER. 
3. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay. 
3. Columbia, ggeck. Lake Michigan. 
6. Southern, fall, New Orleans. 
30. Columbia, special, Lake Michigan. 
17. Columbia, special, Lake Michigan. 





For Crutsing Yachtsmen. 


WirH the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, atid the keeping of a detailed log by cruising 
yachtsmen during the season of 1903, the publishers of 
ForEST AND STREAM Offer prizes for the best stories of 
cruises submitted to be published in Forest AND 
STREAM. It is believed that these will form not only 
entertaining records of pleasant summer days spent 
afloat along our coasts and waterways, but will furnish 
information of practical value to other yachtsmen mak- 
ing subsequent cruises on the same waters. 

Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
lows: 

First prize, $75.00. 

Second prize, $50.00. 

Third prize, $25.00. 

Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1903. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be 
of value to men going over the same route. A descri 
tion of the handling of the ship in all weathers will 
regarded very favorably in making awards, and it is 
suggested to writers that an accurate account be kept 
of all incidents happening while under way. 

4. Photographs of the boat. and of the country passed 
through, not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, ac- 
company each story, and they will be considered in 
making the awards. 

5. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper 
in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should 
also be sent in. 

6. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or in- 
correct nautical expressions in their stories, as it will 
count against them in awarding the prizes. 

7. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, on 
or before Nov. 15, 1903. 


America’s Cup Races. 
Second Race, Tuesday, Aug. 25. 


A BRIEF paragraph in our last issue stated that Re- 
liance won the second race for the America’s Cup by 
Im. 19s. corrected time. The boats covered a triangu- 
lar course of 30 miles and, everything considered, it 
was a very fairly interesting and conclusive race. 
Strange as it may seem, Reliance, in all her trials with 
Constitution and Columbia, had never been tested with 
those boats on a broad reach and in a fresh wind. So 
in a measure her speed on that point of sailing was 
problematical, but the impression prevailed that this 
was her poorest point of sailing. As it turned out, 
Shamrock III. sailed a wonderful race, and Reliance 
was given a run for her money from start to finish. The 
tival skippers and crews did well by their boats, and 
very few mistakes were made on either hand. 

In the morning the prospects were for a light weather 
race, and so it turned out. The sea was smooth and 
the wind averaged from seven to twelve miles. Sham- 
rock III. was supposed to be at her best under such 
conditions. 

It was just after eight bells when Reliance and Sham- 
rock left their moorings in the Horseshoe in tow. 
Mainsails were hoisted on both boats as they were 
towed out to the lightship, and jibs and staysails were 
sent up in stops. After Reliance’s big club topsail 
had been set, her towline was cast off and her jib broken 
out. Although Shamrock cast off her tow line soon 
after Reliance did, some time elapsed before her club 
topsail was sent aloft. Shamrock was carrying a new 
mainsail and club topsail, and these tooked very much 
better than the ones carried in the previous race. 

The tug Navigator arrived at the lightship about 10 
o'clock. On board was the Regatta Committee, ex- 
Com. S. Nicholson Kane and Messrs. Newbury D. 
Lawton and Edward H. Walls. The wind enabled the 

egatta Committee to lay their course from the light- 
ship, and the compass courses for each leg were ac- 
cordingly, signaled. The first leg was S. 10 miles, the 
second: was N. E. by E. % E. 10 miles, and the third 
was N. W. by W. % W. 10 miles. Making the first 
leg a beat; the second a broad reach and the third a 
close fetch. One towboat started off to place the marks 
and the tug Coastwise followed along later to act as 
Buide boat to the yachts. BN 

Navigator. was anchored W. of the lightship, and at 
quarter of eleven the preparatory gun was given. The 
“on ae _ it had increased in strength 

Ittle. At time preparatory signal was given 
both boats were on the starboard tack with Rellance 
on Shamrock’s weather quarter. As they approached 
Navigator both ski t their boats up into 
the wind, y. Just before the warn- 


ing gun was both gybed and stood down the 
line toward the lightship. Reliance was in the weather 
berth, but Shamrock ing fast pulled out ahead 


and to windward. Reliance gybed oyer and headed for 
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the W. end of the line, while Shamrock hauled around 


the lightship. After Shamrock had gone around the 
light vessel she jogged along after Reliance. When 
about half way between the lightship and the com- 
mitte boat Reliance was put on the starboard tack and 
crossed the line 36s. after the gun. It was apparent 
that Wringe was going to take the full two minutes 
allowed at starting, but the timekeeper on Shamrock 
III. must have been slightly in error, for the boat did 
not cross until 19s. after the gun, and was accordingly 
handicapped that time. -The times at the start were: 
Reliance, 11:00:36; Shamrock, 11:02:00. 

As Shamrock crossed the line, Reliance was put on 
the port tack, and the challenger also took a port tack 
as soon as she was clear of Navigator. Wringe profited 
by the blunders he made in the first two races, and kept 
between the defender and the shore. In a S. breeze 
the boat nearest to the beach-gets the advantage. Re- 
liance was quite a distance out on Shamrock’s weather 
quarter. 

Both boats were moving fast, and their baby jib top- 
sails appeared to be lifting them out a good deal. Re- 
liance was, as usual, being sailed very close, while 
Shamrock was not pinched so much. The breeze 
seemed to be stronger under the Jersey beach, and 
several fresh puffs laid the boats well out. 

At 11:42 Reliance was put on the starboard tack. A 
thick haze had obscured the guide boat, but it was 
thought that Reliance ought to come pretty near to 
fetching the mark. Shamrock held her port tack over 
a minute longer than Reliance did, and when she took 
the starboard tack she was well to windward of the de- 
fender. 

When the mark boat was made out it was evident that 
both boats had overstood the mark, and Shamrock had 
thrown away over a minute by holding the port tack 
longer than Reliance did. Sheets were eased a little, 
and the boats made fast time running down to the 
mark. At 12:17 Reliance’s baby jib topsail was taken 
in and Shamrock’s followed just over a minute later. 
Barr set a reaching jib topsail in stops on Reliance, 
while Wringe had a ballooner put up. Wringe’s men 
worked very much cleaner and smarter at this mark 
than Reliance’s men did. 

The time over the first leg of the course follows: 


Start. Turn. Elapsed. 
SR ul ah cskcgcedeswectcenud ll 00 36 12 21 08 1 20 32 
SIO:  iaicccriecdesneccsuide sts 11 02 00 12 23 49 1 21 40 


Reliance gained 1m. 8s. on this leg, but if the 19s. 
that Shamrock was handicaped at the start is deducted 
from this, Reliance only .beat Shamrock 49s. in the 
ten-mile beat. 

It was a broad reach to the second mark, and the 
boats had the wind just abaft of the starboard beam. 
Shamrock had her ballooner jib broken out before Re- 
liance’s No. 1 jib topsail was drawing. It turned out 
that Wringe had used the best judgment in setting a 
ballooner, as the wind was far enough aft for it to 
draw well. = : 

Barr ‘took in his staysail as soon as the jib topsail 
was drawing, and a balloon staysail was set in its place. 
On Shamrock the jib and staysail were both taken in. 
Four minutes after Reliance had rounded Barr saw 
that a balloon jib was the only sail for that leg, and 
accordingly the jib topsail was taken in and the bal- 
loon jib was sent up in its place. Two minutes was 
consumed in making this change, and Shamrock made 
quite a gain. Wringe kept well to weather of his 
course, and all his sails were trimmed a little flatter 
than Reliance’s. 

The wind had been working to the W., and Sham- 
rock’s spinnaker pole was put in place on the star- 
board side at 12:36. Reliance’s pole was also run out 
and the spinnakers were sent up to the mast heads 
and out to the end of the poles on both boats. Barr 
had his spinnaker broken out first, and the pole was 
allowed to run well forward in order to make it draw. 
Shamrock’s spinnaker was not broken out for over a 
minute after Reliance’s was. As long as spinnakers 
could be made to draw well Reliance gained, as run- 
ning is one of her best points of sailing. The wind 
began to work back to its original quarter, and Re- 
liance’s spinnaker was lowered at ten minutes of 
twelve, and the ballooner did better work. Shamrock 
hung on to her spinnaker six minutes after Reliance 
had taken her’s in. 

The second mark had also been obscured by haze, 
and Reliance was within a mile of it when she picked 
it up. Both boats had stood to leeward of the mark, 
and sheets had to be flattened down in order to leave 
the mark to port. 

The times for the second leg of the course follow: 

First Turn. Second Turn. Elapsed. 
RGHARCE  ocicccccsedccesdeccecessose 12 21 08 118 07 0 56 59 
SHaMPOCK . 0. cccccsscccccccccccesces 12 23 40 1 22 02 0 58 22 

Reliance gained 1m. 23s. on the broad reach of ten 
miles. 

Barr gybed around the mark without taking in his 
balloon jib topsail, thinking he could carry it on the 
leg home. The wind had hauled a little and it was a 
close reach back to the finish line. 

Shamrock’s. ballooner had been taken in before she 
reached the mark and her jib and staysail had been 
set in stops and broken out. Some two minutes after 
gybing around the mark Reliance’s balloon was taken 
in, and her jib and staysail were broken out. A baby 
jib topsail was set flying on Shamrock soon after she 
gybed around the mark. Barr sent his baby jib topsail 
aloft in stops, but it was not broken out. 

The wind had lightened a bit, but both boats were 
moving along at a smart clip. When those on Reliance 


could pick the lightship it was found they were to 
windward their course. At eight. minutes of one 


the baby jib topsail was broken out on Reliance. This 
sail was carried just over ten minutes, when it was 
lowered and a No. 2 jib topsail was hoisted in its place. 
The baby jib was taken in on Shamrock also, and a 


reaching jib topsail was set and drawing soon after 


Reliance’s was. cet ee 
crossed the finish line at 2:15:30 and Sham- 


rock at 2:20:10. : : 

The challenger was so close behind that until she 
really crossed the line and her time was taken few were 
sure which boat had really won. 
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The elapsed time over the third leg of the course 
follows: 


, Second Turn. Finish. Elapsed. 
POE, c ccs cancddécqsccevcunesduet 118 07 2 15 30 0 57 23 
SNE Sd kconetuddcdacqeavcuaneees 1 22 02 22010 0 58 


Reliance had beaten Shamrock 4ss. on the close reach 
of ten miles. 
The summary follows: 


> Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
IED 4 cn caccededee li 00 36 2 15 30 3 i OA 3 14 4 
Shamrock ............ Il 02 00 2 20 10 3 18 10 3 16 13 


Reliance wins by 1m. 19s. corrected time. 


Fourth Day, Thursday, Aug. 27. 


Reliance carried another gaff in Tuesday’s contest in 
place of the one used in the first two races. The orig- 
inal spar buckeled slightly and had been sent up 
to Erie Basin to be strengthened and straightened. 
The gaff that was substituted was used on Reliance in 
some of the races off Newport. A measurement of the 
spar was necessary, and Mr. Charles D. Mower went 
to the Horseshoe on Tuesday, but after measuring the 
gaff found it to be the same length as the one originally 
used, and. consequently there was no change in the 
racing measurement. 

Reliance crossed the finish line on Thursday 6m. 30s. 
after the time limit of five and one-half hours had 
expired. The race was a most uninteresting one, and 
was hardly more than a procession from the start. 
Reliance showed remarkable speed in the light air, and 
the way she dropped Shamrock III. was a revelation. 

Reliance and Shamrock III. left their moorings at 
8 o’clock in tow. 

When the boats got out to the lightship the wind 
was light from the S. E., and the sky was overcast. 
The prospects were for a paltry and fluky day, and even 
at that time there was little hope of the boats being 
able to finish within the time limit. 

The committee boat Navigator was on hand bright 
and early, and she anchored S. W. from Sandy Hook 
Lightship. It was about half past ten when signals 
were hoisted on the committee boat, and these read 
that the course would be fifteen miles to windward and 
return, and that the compass course was S. E. from 
the light vessel. 

_The yachts were moving slowly along with their 
biggest club topsails set, and baby jib topsails had 
been sent up in stops. Reliance seemed a little livelier 
than Shamrock, but her larger sail area gave her more 
life. Shamrock broke out her jib topsail in order to 
enable her to manouver more smartly. The baby jib 
on Reliance was broken out soon after Shamrock’s. 

At 10:45 the preparatory gun was given. At this time 

Wringe rather had the best of Barr, but having a slower 
boat, he was unable to hold his advantage. As the 
warning gun sounded, both boats were on the star- 
board tack heading E., but they were kept off and 
were headed back toward the line. Although the wind 
was very light—about four knots—the manouvering 
was the keenest yet seen in any,of the starts. Both 
boats were close hauled, heading toward the light ves- 
sel, with Reliance on Shamrock’s weather, two minutes 
before the starting gun, Reliance drew ahead of 
Shamrock. and passed to the E. of the lightship. Here 
she tacked, but still kept Shamrock to leeward. When 
the starting gun was fired both were on the port tack. 
The boats were kept off and headed for the line. Re- 
liance, with more headway on, passed Shamrock, and 
when clear of the lightship, was brought up close on 
the wind and sent across the line 41s. after the handi- 
cap gun. Shamrock was some distance behind, and was 
handicapped 1m. 42s. The boats were officially timed 
at 11:02. Shamrock took a starboard tack soon after 
crossing, and Reliance followed suit. Reliance was 
eating out to windward all the time, while Shamrock 
kept off and was allowed to foot. 
_ The boats had a head tide and the wind kept haul- 
ing and backing constantly, but the shifts did not favor 
one boat more than the other. After holding the-star- 
board tack some twenty minutes, Shamrock was again 
put on the port tack. Reliance crossed her bow with 
a good margin to spare, and after doing so she was 
also put on the port tack. Reliance held the port tack 
for over an hour, and she then tried a starboard tack 
again. After three minutes of this she was put back on 
the port tack. 

Five minutes after Reliance tacked to starboard 
Shamrock did likewise, and less than a minute later 
Reliance followed. Reliance seemed to be improving 
her position steadily, and she was a long distance 
ahead. At two minutes after one Shamrock was again 
put on the port tack, and fifty seconds later Reliance 
was also put about. Reliance held on this tack for a 
little over a quarter of an *hour, when she went about; 
three minutes later Shamrock followed. Just before 
half past one Reliance took a port tack, which she held 
for less than three minutes, and then went back to the 
starboard tack. While Shamrock was a long distance 
behind she was holding a better breeze and was cutting 
down Reliance’s lead somewhat. 

Shamrock was put on the port tack at 1:40, and as 
she did so, ran out of her favoring breeze. Reliance 
took a port tack a little less than three minutes later, 
which she held for four minutes, and then Barr put her 
on the starboard tack. Shamrock took the starboard 
tack a little over a minute later. At 1:55 Reliance took 
a port tack and headed for the mark. Shamrock was 
a long distance behind. The times for the fifteen- 
miles beat follow: 


Start. Turn. Elapsed. 
PO  rasidaccccecdhscseunecstee 11 02 00 1 5% 15 2 68 15 
sel enh pbdbeletbarcaren’s 11 02 00 2 07 46 3 6 46 


Reliance had beaten Shamrock 12m. 3!s. 
breeze was very light, and as the tide had turned, 
the boats had to stem it all the way back to the finish. 
Shamrock’s crew were smarter in setting.their bal- 
looner and spinnaker than Reliance’s were, and better. 
j t was used on the American boat in the trim- 


J 

ming of the light sails. At half past three the wind let 
up a lot, but it picked up again after a little. Reliance’s 
spinnaker was taken in, and she was headed up quite a 
bit in order to keep her ballooner drawing and-also to 
make allowance for the tide, which was setting down 
to the E. Just after four o’clock the spinnaker was 
she could 


again set on Reliance. It was apparent 
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Reliance 


not finish within the time limit, and at 4:32 a gun was 
fired from Navigator, and a signal was set, which signi- 
fied that the race was off for the day. Reliance took 
in her balloon jib topsail before reaching the line, and 
she crossed at 4:38:30. Both boats were picked up by 
their tenders and towed back to their moorings. 


F:fth Day, Saturday, Aug. 29. 


The race that was to have been sailed between Re- 
liance and Shamrock III. on Saturday was postponed 
on account’ of a heavy E. N. E. gale that had been 
blowing since Friday morning. There was a big sea 
running off Sandy Hook, and altogether it was not a 
fit day to send the big machines over an outside course. 
Col. Sherman-Crawford and Mr. Gildowney went 
aboard Sunbeam, Reliance’s tender, early in the morn- 
ing and conferred with Mr. C. O. Iselin, and they de- 
cided it would not be safe or wise to race the two 
yachts, and the Regatta Committee was notified in writ- 
ing, This is the first time a race for the America’s Cup 
had ever been postponed on account of too much wind. 
The next race was scheduled for Monday, Aug. 31, and 
will be continued on consécutive days, excepting Sun- 
days, until three out of five races have been deter- 
mined. 

Sixth Day, Monday, Aug, 3}. 


The storm blew itself out on Suhday, and on Monday 
there was but little wind. The day was anything but 
pleasant, and the sky was still owercast, and the easterly 
breeze made the atmosphere raw and uncomfortable. 

The two yachts were towed from the Horseshoe, 
where they had ridden out the gale in safety, out to the 
lightship. Reliance set a medium-sized club topsail, 
and a still smaller one was sent up on Shamrock. 

The wind was E. N. E., and the Regatta Committee 
found it impossible to lay a windward course from 
Sandy Hook lightship, and accordingly Navigator 
steamed about three miles S., where she was anchored, 
and the tug Unique anchored at the other end of the 
line. During the delay, caused by the change in the 
starting line, Wringe hoisted a larger club topsail in 
place of the one originally set. The course signalled 
from Navigator was E. N. E. 

It was 11:30 when the preparatory gun was given. 
The tide was running flood, and there was a long roll 
coming in from the E. The wind was light and did not 
exceed five or six knots. 

Reliance’s baby jib topsail was sent up in stops soon 
after the preparatory signal. At 11:40 the warning gun 
was fired, and at this time the boats crossed the line 
with Shamrock ahead and-Reliance out on her weather 
quarter. After crossing the line both skippers kept 
their boocs off, and they stood back again. The chal- 
lenger had worked out on to Reliance’s weather bow. 
Three minutes before the starting signal the boats were 


‘running before the wind with sheets aft. 
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Then they 
hauled on the wind and stood on toward Navigator. 
Shamrock was put on the starboard tack a little over 
a minute before the gun. Reliance was just able to 
cross Shamrock’s bow, and after doing so she was 
put on the starboard tack. Reliance’s jib topsail had 
been broken out, and both boats were reaching along 
the line. When. the starting. gun was heard Reliance 
was to leeward of Shamrock, and both boats crossed 
on the starboard tack. While Shamrock crossed in the 
weather berth, Reliance had her wind clear. Both 
boats were timed at the start-at 11:45:26. 

Barr was rapping Reliance off and trying to draw 
clear of Shamrock, while Wringe was pinching his boat 
in an effort to get her further out to windward. The 
boats were catching the rollers about abeam on this 
tack, and they were not bothering them any. 

Five minutes after the start Shamrock took the port 
tack, and Reliance followed a few seconds later. The 
boats were now catching the seas under their weather 
bows, and while both were jumping about quite a little, 
Shamrock was making rather better weather of it. 
After holding the port tack for seven minutes Reliance 
was again put on the ‘starboard tack, and Shamrock 
followed at once. Shamrock was footing fast and do- 
ing pretty well. The wind was veering a little all the 
time, and first one boat would get a lift and then the 
other. Finally the wind headed both craft off quite a 
little, and at 12:10 Wringe put Shamrock on the port 
tack. About a minute later Reliance also took a port 
tack. 

Although the sea seemed to shake Reliance up more 
than it did Shamrock, she improved her position stead- 
ily. At four minutes past one Reliance went back to 
the starboard tack, which she held for three minutes, 
and then went back to the port tack. Just after half 
past one Shamrock went on the starboard tack, and less 
than three minutes later Reliance followed. Reliance 
was now a long distance out on Shamrock’s weather 
bow. 

At 1:43 Reliance took the port tack, and four min- 
utes later was put back on the starboard tack, which 
she held for ten minutes. At 1:58 Reliance went on the 
port tack, as did Shamrock a few seconds afterward. 
Reliance’s baby jib topsail was taken in, and a slightly 
larger one was substituted. At 2:33:15 Reliance tacked 
to starboard, and Shamrock did likewise at once. Re- 
liance was put back on the port tack nine minutes later. 
Shamrock held her starboard tack three minutes longer 
and then she tacked to port also. Reliance was again 
put on the starboard tack at 2:52:20, and her jib top- 
sail was taken in and her ballooner set in stops. Five 
minutes later Reliance took the port tack and stood for 
the mark, which she rounded at. 3:00:35. The balloon 
jib was broken out on Reliance smartly, and everything 
was put in shape for the run home. 


Copyright by James Burton, New, York City. 
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Shamrock. 


At 3:06 Shamrock was put on the starboard tack, 
and five minutes later she took the port tack and 
headed for the mark. She was timed at 3:20:57.. After 
gybing, her ballooner was broken out and she stood 
on after Reliance. 


The times for the fifteen-mile beat follow: 


Start. Turn. 


3.00 35 
3 20.57 
Reliance had beaten Shamrock 20m. 22s. 

The spinnaker was not broken out on Reliance until 

3:12, although the pole had been run out and the sail 
hoisted in stops some time before. It was taken in at 
3:19, as it was now drawing well and was killing the 
ballooner. 
_ The tide had turned and the boats were again buck- 
ing it. Shamrock’s spinnaker pole was run out and 
her headsails were lowered in order to give her bal- 
looner every chance. Just after 4:30 Reliance again 
set her spinnaker, as the wind had gone to the E. again. 
Shamrock broke hers out three minutes later. At 4:51 
Reliance’s spinnaker was taken in, but at five minutes 
past five it was again set. 

At quarter past five the time limit gun was fired, and 
signals were hoisted on the committee boat, signify- 
ing the race was off. Shamrock was far astern, and 
could hardly be made out through the “haze. 


Twesday’s No Race. 


Tue third America’s Cup race, unfinished on Monday 
and postponed to Tuesday, was, because of the unfavor- 


able weather conditions and lack of a sailing breeze, 
again deferred. 


Elapsed. 
3.16 09 
3 35 31 


Reliance 
Shamrock 


Annisquam Y. C. 
ANNISQUAM, MASS., 
Friday, August 14. 


The most successful series of races of the season were 
the Y. R. A. open events of the Annisquam Y, C. sailed 
in Ipswich Bay on Friday and Saturday, August 14 and 
15. On Friday there was a southwest breeze light and 
strong. In the 25-footers, was first over 
the starting line, but Chewink IIT. went into the lead on 
the first leg and remained there to the finish, while 
Seboomook found her chance in the strong breeze and 
finished second. In the 22-footers Tayac got the start 
and led to the first mark. On the second leg Opitsah V. 
and Medric passed her, but on the beat home she went 
into first place again. In the 18ft. class, Arrow got the 
best of the start, and was never headed. In the first 
handicap class, Kit easily led to the finish, but lost to 
Osprey on corrected time. Princess won easily in class 
A, handicap Princess won easily. The Swampscott 


AMERICA’S CUP RACES—-RELIANCE WINNING—AUGUST 2. 
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dories were again victorious, and the Tarr launch won in ore B aM uch 35 08 Pointer ZI., Swampscott 
. “Aspinqui oa Sa he PUGS TE., DORMOORE a. oiciciks cs cisvcckviedincdbc cas 
the power class. The summary: Domino, C. C. Clapp 5 05 Vanten, Katt Povear 
Class D—25-footers. Mirage, J. R. Olmstead ; 


Jessica, J. W. 
Patrice, A. W. Finley qoanica, J H. H. 
Chewink IILI., i: G. jasoeber, i Sister, D. H. Woodbury 
Seeboomook, A. Smith.. Little Un, Donald Howes 
Sally VII., ke F. Percival:.. i , Lyman Gale 
Great Haste, T. K. tethron, ‘jr. 
Early Dawn IIl., J. E. Doherty 


. n Class E—22-footers. 
‘ayac, W. oyce 
Speeeh Ts V., - A & H. T. Foster 

C 


dric, H. H. White..........ss0008 
Urchin, ij i Greenough. 


SHAMROCK TAKING HANDICAP 
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Class F—Handicap. 


Osprey, C. R. Hanson 

Alice and Maud, A. McCurdy. 6 Little Comrade, 

Kit, H. B. Whittier 26 ; Class P—Handicap--Power Launches. 
Eclipse, A. F. Leary. f 5 2 


Tarr launch 
Mildred, ————— Stewart launch 
Athlon, H, H. Walker Lobster, T. J. Murphy... : 


Chief, S. C. Winsor Vim, C. Y. I 

Class T--18ft. Knockabouts. Hobgoblin, O, F. Harvey Perkins launch .. 
Arrow, E. A. Boardman Class H—Dories. Dobinson launch Did not finish. 
Myrmidon, “%S Loring; Jr........++ } : = 
Miladi II., F. R. Adams...... RS Red Devil, Swampscott .. 37 08 Saturday, August 15. 
Miss Modesty, B. “ Barbara, Swampscott .. cs 
Question, J. H. Hu 


Catspaw, Swampscott The second race of the Y. R. A. open series of’ the 
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Annisquam Y. C. sailed on Saturday, was the more 
largely attended of the two. It drew the largest attend- 
ance that has been seen in a Massachusetts Bay race for 
years. There was a fine southwest breeze blowing, and 
the racing was good. In the 25-footers, Great Haste got 
the best of the start, and was in the lead at the first mark. 
On thé second leg Sally VII. went up by Great Haste, as 
did Chewink II. On the beat home Great Haste went 
up again and finished first. In the 22-footers Opitsah 
VII. got the start and led all the way around until near 
the finish, when Urchin and Athlon got a fluke and went 
up by her, finishing first and second. In the 18-footers, 
Arrow got the start and led all over the course. Cats- 
paw won a close race in the dory class. In the first 
handicap Osprey was first by a good margin. In the 
second handicap class, Princess again won easily. The 
summary : 
Class D—25-footers. 


Great Haste, T. K. Lothrop, Jr 
Sally VIL, L. F. Percival 
Chewink III, F. G. Ma 
Seeboomook, B. A. 

Early Dawn III., J. E. Doherty 


Class E—22-footers. 


Elapsed. 
21 & 


Urchin, 
Athlon, H. H. 
Opitsah V., S. H 
Tayac, W. H. Joyce 
Chief, S. C. Winsor 
Class T—18ft. Knockabouts. 

Arrow, E. A. Boardman 

aan J. H. H 

iladi Il., F. R. 
Aspinquid II., C. M. Foster 
Mirage, J. B. Olmstead 
Miss esty, B. S. Permar.. 
Gertrude, H. E. Lynch 
Domino, C. C. Clapp 
Myrmidon, W. C._ 
Patrice, A. W. Finley 

One-Design, Dories. 

Catspaw, Melzard Bros...............-+.- : 
—— es cae 

arbara, John Blaney 
Pointer I1., B. C. Melzard 
Gardner, ————— 
Red Devil, E. H. Curtis 
Bugaboo IL, Horace Ingalls. 


sae 3: W. Finch 

i > Wooten: -- 
.. H. H. Wiggins 

5 Donald Howes 
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Ventus, Keith Pevear 
Soubrette 
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First Handicap Class. 
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Osprey, Conrad R. Hanson 
Alice and Maud, A. McCurdy 
Kit, H. B. Whittier 

Eclipse, A. F. 

f£olus II., R. 

Lobster, T. J. 

Jabiru, R. C. Andrews 

Vim, C. Y. Ferris 
Comforter, J. M. Whittemore.................+ 
Hobgoblin, E. F. Harvey 
Strideaway, Snow 
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Princess 
Soubrette, Hodgkins 


East Gloucester Y. C. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS., 
Thursday, August 13. 


The most largely attended race of the season, up to 
that- date, was the Y. R. A. open race of the East Glouce- 
ster Y. C., sailed off Gloucester Harbor Thursday, 
August 13. There was a good breeze and fine racing 
was enjoyed in all classes. In the 25-footers, Great Haste 
got the start and she held the lead all over the course, 
while Sally VII. and Chewink III. had the hottest kind 
of a scrap for second place. In the 22-footers Medric 
held the lead until near the finish, when Opitsah V. and 
Chief got a fluke and came up on her, Opitsah finishing 
first and Chief second. There were only three seconds 
between the three. In the r8ft. class, Arrow got the 
start and led all over the course. In the interclub dory 
race, Red Devil and Barbara, Swampscott boats, finished 
first and second. In the first handicap class, Kit led 
around the course. In the second handicap class, Twinkle 
sailed a great race and finished first, but lost to Lobster 
on time allowance. The summary: 


Class D—25-footers. 


Great Haste, T. K. Lothrop, Jr 

Sally VIL, L. F. Percival 

Seboomook, B. A. Smith 

Chewink IY1., F. G. Macomber, Jr 
Class E—22-footers. 

Opitsah V., S. H. & H. I. Foster...... 

Chief, S. ¢. Winsor... 

Medric, H. H. White. 

Tayac, W. H. Joyce.... 

Urchin, John Greenough 

Athalon, H. H. Walker 
Class I—18-footers, 

Arrow, E. A. Boardman 

Miss Modesty, B. S. Permar 

Chance, Reginald Boardman 

vestion, J. H. Hunt 
irage, J. W._ Olmstead 

Gertrude, H. E. 

Miladi Ii., F. R. 

Patrice, A. W. Fi 

Aspinguid II., C. 

Domino, C. C. —- : 

Myrmidon, W. C. Loring, Jr 
Interclub Dories. 

Red Devil. Swampscott 

Barbara, Swampscott 

Jessica, Annisquam 

ventus, Annisquam 

Bugaboo II., Swampscott 

Little Un, Annisquam 

Sister, Annisquam .. 

Tabasco IV., Annisquam 


First Handicap. 
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Kit, H. W._ Whittier 
Helen, F. R. Neale 
Alice and Maude, A. McCurdy 
Onda, John Greenough 
, Hanson 


Second 
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Cape Cod Y. C. 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS., 
Thursday, August 20. 


The opening race of the three days’ series of Y. R. A. 
open events of the Cape Cod Y. C, was sailed in Cape 
Cod Bay on Thursday, _—— 20, in a light northerly 
breeze. In the 25-footers, Sally VII. got the start and 
led all over the course. In the 22-footers, Opitsah V. 
won a good race. Mildred IL., a fast 21-footer, won from 
Usona. The 18-footers were all in a bunch at the start- 
ing line. They “y close together. all over the course, 
Aspinguid getting first place and Domino a close second. 
The summary: ta 

D. 
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Aspinquid 
jomino 


M Sens 
Miladi Ti 
Wink eed 
Gertrude 

Miss Modesty . 
Osprey 
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Friday, August 21. 


_ The second race of the Cape Cod series was sailed in a 
light northerly breeze. In the 25-footers Great Haste 
got the start and led all over the course. In the 22- 
footers, Tayac went away first and was never headed. 
Miladi II. and Miss Modesty had all the best of the start 
in the 18-footers, and Miladi II. came home a winner 
by a longer margin than is usually found in this class. 
The summary: 


Great Haste 
Sally VII. ..... 
Chewink III, . 
Cal 
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Miss Modest 


Hustler 
Marvel 
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Saturday, August 22. 


For the last race of the Cape Cod series there was a 
stiff southwest breeze and a lump of a sea. It was 
Calypso weather in the 25ft. class, but Sally VII. got 
away from her, and finished over 4 minutes ahead. The 
22-footers got away together, and Chief led all the way 
around. Opitsah carried away her bobstay before the 
start. There was another close race between the 18- 
footers, in which Miladi II. and Domino finished first and 
second. The summary: 


Class D. 


sez 228 


Sally VII. 
Calypso 


HHS oof 


Tayac 


Miladi II. .... 
Domino .... 
Gertrude ... 
Aspinquid 
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MANCHESTER, MASS., 
Monday, August 10, 

Fluky weather conditions almost made a fizzle of the 
Y. R. A. open race of the Manchester Y. C. sailed off 
West Manchester on’ Monday, August 10. The wind was 
about south, and very unsteady. In the 25-footers, Che- 
wink got the start and led to the first mark. On the 
second leg Great Haste got a streak of wind which. pulled 
her out far ahead while Chewink was becalmed. Great 
Haste finished first, with room to spare. In the 22- 
footers, Opitsah V. led to the first mark, and Medric 
pulled ahead on the second leg. Opitsah V. went hunting 
for wind on the run home, and succeeded in getting first 
place. In the 18-footers, Arrow pulled out a lead soon 
after the start, which she held all over the course. Sally 
1V., in the i class, made the fastest time over 
the course with the aid of flukes. The summary: 


Class D—25-footers. 


Great Haske 2. Liebe Wee Sosa 
Greet, in Ee Ee ge tiers ei- res "3 


itsah V., SH. & Ho Foster. 
Medric, Hi Hi Whit 
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Avorset, G. Pega weaver sveces evecenvere Withdrew. 
Khalifa, W. Withdrew. 


Tuesday, August 11. 

The open race of the Manchester Y. C. for the Crow- 
hurst cup offered by Mr. Francis W. Whitehouse, was 
sailed off West Manchester on Tuesday, August 11, in 
typical Manchester fluky weather. Chewink III. got the 
best of the start and led all over the course. The sum- 
mary: 
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Chewink, F. G. Macomber, Jr 
Massie, fr i Le > 

er! on Boe 
Bagge Rc. 

w, A. Boardman.... 

Khalifa, W. A. 
Chance, Reginald Boardman. 
Miladi IL, F. R. Adams 
Myrmidon, W. C. Loring, Jr 
Aspinquid II., C. M. Foster 
Chief, S. C. Winsor 
cee, Tab, & 

irage, J. W. 
Lobster, & 
Doreen, 
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> BOSTON, MASS., 
Wednesday, August 12. 


A club race of the Boston Y. C. was sailed off the 
Marblehead station of the club on Wednesday, ' August 
12, in a moderate northwest breeze. Sally VII. and 
Chewink III. had a great battle. Chewink III. got the 
start, but on the reach Sally VII. pulled through her lee 
and turned the weather mark first. Chewink III, caught 
Sally on the next leg, but Sally tried to force a passage in- 
side of her and they came together. On the beat home Sally 
went out ahead and finished first. There were poor 
starts in the 22-foot class, Chief going over first. On the 
first aor V. caught Chief and took the lead, but not 
until Chief had carried away her steering gear. Opitsah 
led the rest of the way around. In the 18-footers Chance 
got the lead on the first leg, and she held it to the finish. 
Chasca was first in the first handicap, and Clarice won on 
time allowance in the second handicap. The summary: 


Class D—26-footers. 


Sally VII., L. F. 
Chewink ITI., F. G. 
Class E—22-footers. 


Opitsah V., Sumner H. Foster 
Tayac, W. H 
Medric, H. H. i 
Chief, S. C. Winsor 
‘ Class I—18-footer: 
Chance, Reginald Boardman 
Miss Modesty, B. S. Permar. 
Miladi IL., F. R. Adams 
Domino, C.é Clapp 


Mirage, J. W. Olmstead 
Myrmiden, W. C. i 


Chasea, D. H. 
Runaway Girl, C. 
Kit, H. W. Whittier 
Tunipoo, C. A. 


. Second Handicap. 
Clarice, Walter Burgess “ 
Dabster, F. Skinner, Jr 
Anne, C. B. P 
Baggheera, F. 


Nobnocket Y. C. 


VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS., 
Thursday, August 13. 

A race of the Nobnocket Y. C. was sailed off Vineyard 
Haven on Thursday, August 13, in a stiff saath east 
breeze. The feature of the day was the race of the 
junior knockabouts, in which Gull, sailed by Miss Edith 
Carey, with two girl companions as crew, won by a long 
margin. The summary: 

Auxiliary Class. 


Mable D., & S. Reynolds 
Ruby, B. G. Collins 


Corrected. 
1 57 % 
1522 

First Class Cats—A. 

Walter G., P. L. Saltomstall,................... 2 18 23 

Gem, Andrew Mills 

Natica, Dr. E. H. Raymond 

Reta, Antone King 


: Second Class—Cats—B, 
[atoms John Washburn 
beth, Frank Prada 
Third Class—Cats—C. 
Tautog, E. P. Saltonstall 
Cygnet, R. Cleveland 
Fourth Class—Cats—D. 
Dixie, M. Douglass 
Violet, Harry Spurr 


i Knockabouts—Class E. 
Uirvana, C. A. Morse, Jr 
Matkah, C. W. Whittier... 

Thomas B. Eaton.... 


Paloma, 
Peggy, Leland T. Powers 
Knockabouts—Class F. 


2 16 
2 25 40 22 
Did not finish. 
2 17 28 217 


8 38 


Did not finish. 
2 28.00 2 


2a BB 
sa Ss 


) 


t finish. 
t finish. 


SB BB Be 
BEEN SS ss 
Sa 8B 


bobo 
San an 


bono 


== 


am 


Gull, Edi 
Chickadee, > 


ie iy 
EER S 
RGR 


Crry Istanp, N. Y., August 30—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The annual regatta of the Harlem Y. C. wa 
resailed on Saturday, Aug. 22. The day was leaf 
with a fine west wind of from 12 to 15 miles per hour, 
making it the finest sailing day of the season. The 
chief interest centered in the contest for the Williams 
cup, between the sloop Aquila and the cutter Mops 
The latter won by 8m. 15s. The racing in the s 
classes was also spirited and generally close. 

The other winners were: a. 

Class M, 36ft. sloop Aquila, J. K. Getty (sailover).. 

ny N, 3oft. sloops, Mopsa, Sullivan brothers (sail 
over). 

Class P, 25ft- sloops, Firefly, G. R. Granberry. 

Class 2 aift. sloops, Ware, A. Johnson. 

Class T, 2s5ft. catboats, Lauretta, W. Shearer. 

Raceabout class, Maryola, C. W. Allen. : 

New Rochelle one-design class, Ace, Anna Baviet. 

Above.are the winners in each class. Total number 
of starters, 25 bdats. - — oe 
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PRAXILLA. 


Buzzard’s Bay One-Design Class. 


Owned by John Parkinson. 


Designed and built by the Herreshoff Mfg. Co., 1902. 


Photo by N. L. Stebbins, 1902, 


Sippican Y. C. 
MARION, MASS., 
Wednesday, August 12. 
The second ladies’ race for the Reed cup was given by 
the Sippican Y. C. at Marion, Mass., on Wednesday, 


August 12. Miss Reed won easily, with No. 46. This 


is the second race she has won, and she takes the cup. 
The summary : 


Qa 
° 
5 
4 
o 
a 
= 
° 
a 


No. 46, Miss Reed 
Eleanor, Miss Brewer 
Shrimp, Miss Richardson. 
Ariana, Miss Austin 
Sanpan, Miss Lionberger. 
Elsa, Miss Knowlton 
Snag, Miss Kutter 


BENresst 
SEREILESESESES 
RREBSNS 


Stuyvesant Y. C. 


New York, Aug. 31, 1903.—The fourteenth annual 
regatta of the Stuyvesant Y. C. will be held on Sunday, 
Sept. 20, over the club course, Port Morris to Gang- 
way Buoy, starting at 11 A. M. Entries should be 
addressed to J. Kraus, chairman Regatta Committee, 
East 132d Street and Locust Avenue, City. 


Correspondence. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Permit me space in your columns for a few remarks 
on the challenger and challenged, or should I more cor- 
rectly say “defender,” the Shamrock III. and the Re- 
liance. I have been struck by the claims made on behalf 
of these two boats by their respective partisans, resulting 
mM some curiosity on my part as to the strength of the 
foundation’ therefor. Dealing first with the Reliance, 
oes it not seem that her superiority is to be gauged 
y the amount by which she is superior to the Constitu- 
tion? in which case, though no doubt the best defender 
yet produced, she is not so very much so. I do not think 
that her superiority to the Columbia in the latter’s ap- 
parent present form is the true test. It seems to be 
altogether out of the question that in two years of idle- 
ness the Columbia should have so much deteriorated or 
the Constitution so much improved as to account for the 
Columbia’s being so much behind the Constitution in the 
late trial races; and I venture to submit the theory that 
the difference is to be found in the handling. It must be 
borne in mind that Barr—who appears to be unexcelled, 
if indeed equalled, as a yachting > transferred 
from the Columbia to the Reliance. I would like to see 
a match between the Columbia with Barr back at her 
wheel and the Constitution. If the result of such a match 
Put Constitution still as ‘much superior to the Columbia 
as the recent trial races seemed to place her, it would 

fair then to conclude either that. the Columbia has 
gone back, or that the Reliance is really a wonderful im- 


Columbia wete well known, while those of Shamrock I. 


could only be guessed at. She has had some changes 
since she was on this side in 1899, and it is asserted that 
she is ten minutes faster than she used to be. How do 
those who so assert know that they are correct? That 


seems to be a crucial point. She may happen to be five 
minutes slower, and if not any faster, why, Shamrock III. 
is but a doubtiul improvement. 1 cannot help thinking 
that one could with a good deal of safety venture. the 
opinion that besides Reisance, the following, Columbia, 
Constitution, and Shamrock Il. can beat Shamrock Lil. 
lt would be an interesting spectacle to see a race between 
these five boats, and perhaps the Shamrock 1. thrown im. 
CANADIAN. 


Abou T, Lipton. 


Abou T. Lipton (may his tribe increase!) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw an angel with a fountain pen 

Scribbiing upon a sheet of tooiscap. Then, 

egaining his composure, ‘Lom sat up 

And asked the angelic one to have a cup 

U1 his best tea. ihe angel shook his head. 

“i’m on the water wagon, now,” he said. 

Abou ‘t. Lipton waved his hand. “1 see, 

but, by the way, what writest thou?” said he. 

‘the heavenly vision answered, “Weil, 1 write 

Here on this little sheet, in black and white, 

ihe man whose boat wul get the needed piace, 

ihe winner in the coming yachting race.” 

‘the gallant Lipton brightened up. “Pray tell,” 

He queried, “does the name begin with L?” 

*"i’m sorry,” said his guest. “it is a shame, 

but as things stand, 1 cannot write your name.” 

i. Lipton made reply, “Wouid | were It, 

but put me down as one who mever quit!” 

ithe angel wrote and vanished. The next night, 

He cauued on Tom again, but not to write. 

paid he, “1 have on this iarge handsome chart, 

(A tne example of the engraver’s art) 

ihe names of some true sportsmen—just the best.” 

And lo, ‘t. Lipton’s name ied all the rest! 
—William F, Kirk in Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Gifle Fange and Gallery. 


Rifle Shooting at Old Guard Fair. 

Tue following press matter has been received by us: 

During the month of September the Executive Fair Committee 
of the Old Guard fair, which will fill Madison Square Garden 
from the floor of its basement to the roof, throughout the week of 
Oct. 5 to 10, has planned to have “open house” every evening at 
the Old Guard armory, Broadway and Forty-ninth street, where 
the General Committee and all the sub-committees that are getting 
busy building the fair, can rendezvous. During the month of 
August the stay-at-homes have been meeting every Monday even- 
ing and devising many features for the fair, which will add to 
its attractions and swell the profits to form the nucleus of their 
Armory Building Fund. 

The latest sub-committee appointed by Major S. Ellis Briggs, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, and Commandant of the 
Old Guard, is the Rifle Range Committee. This important com- 
mittee will be headed by Col. Leslie C. Bruce, of the Old Guard, 
who, more than any other one man, made possible the sending 
of an American rifle team, of which he was the captain, to 
Bisley, England, and defeated the picked sharpshooters of all 
competing civilized nations, and placed Uncle Sam in secure 
possession, probably for a long time to come, of the Palma trophy. 
Among Colonel Bruce’s able colleagues is Lieut. Thos. H. Keller, 
who plays a valuable part in the triennial successes of the national 
shooting festival, which in 1904 will be held at Union Hill, N. J. 
The Rifle Range Committee, besides Colonel Bruce and Lieut. 
Keller, is composed of Capt. George E. Libbey, Capt. T. W. 
Timpson, Lieut. Fred W. Seybel, Mr. Fred T. Alder, Mr. James 
McNevin, Lieut. C. H. Rockwell, Capt. James C. Summers, Lieut. 
James W. Miller and Lieut. Lee R. Townsend, secretary -{ the 
committee, " oer So teak eT 


’ 


MIMOSA. 
Owned by T. L. Park. Designed by B. B. Crowninshield. Built by the Geo. Lawley & Son Corp, 


Photo by N, L. Stebbins, Boston, 
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The Rifie Range Committee is designing its ranges on the order 
of those made. popular in the basement of Madison Square Garden 
during some of the annual Sportsmen’s Shows, and promises to 
produce ‘the best programme of events and prizes—including a 
series of events for newspaper men—for an indoor rifle and. re- 
volver shooting meet ever contemplated. on Manhattan island. 
Mr. Allen S; Willings, 156 Fifth avenue, is Manager of Publicity. 


Rifle at Rock Island, 


Rock Istanp, Ill., Aug..22.—In the Stevens rifle contest the 
following scores were made to-day: 


RTE nica ncsind o¥ne daisssas oc cdeseses 1088 8 8 8 710 9 7-84 
4578 5 8 8 710 9-71 

61077674 5 6 5-6 

PTO Te er eee 74576879 5 866 
568785777 8 567 

768 5 8 810 4 810-75 

766 610 6 8 7 7 568 

9568 67 8 910 86 

56 6 6 8 5 71010 6 10—72 

977410 965 8 6 772 

= Denes évakued depen dune ota cas 965653 6 6 810 668 
ER ceiver csbeh pie MEd occas dees 310 810 5 5610 9 6 71 


Standard American target, 100yds., .22cal. 
C. W. Duruam, Sec’y. 


Rifle at Carlisle. 


Caris_e, Pa., Aug. 29.—The Cumberland Valley Rifle Associa- 
tion held its monthly shoot to-day. There were three medals as 
the reward and honor of good shooting. The scores of the leading 
riflemen were: T. E. Vale 55, M. Braught 58, F. J. Tyson 43, 
H. E. Donson 60, W. W. Webbert 42, E. J. Kennedy 61, Samucl 
Boyer 61, W. Minich 47, P. Six 60, R. Myers 49, W. G. Hughes 26, 
J. Porter 67. 

The shoot-off: E. J. Kennedy 28, S. Boyer 27. 
by E. J. Kennedy. Silver medal by T. E. Vale. 
F. J. Tyson. 


Gold medal won 
Bronze medal by 


National Rifle Association, 


The preliminary arrangements of the meeting of the National 
Rifle Association at Sea Girt, N. J., where the competition will 
take place from Sept. 2 to 12, have been completed with satis- 
factory thoroughness. Nearly a dozen rifie-teams have been on 
the grounds, perfecting and familiarizing themselves with the 
conditions. Nearly half of the States will be represented. The 
famous Georgia rifiemen will participate this year. The competi- 
tion will be closer and more skillful than ever heretofore, accord- 
ing to the indications. 


Graypshooting. 
— 


Fixtures. 


Sept. 2-3.—Rochester Rod and Gun Club two-day tournament, 
added money $106. F. E. NcCord, Sec’y. 

Sept. 2-3.—Akron, O.—The Interstate Association’s tournament, 
og the auspices of the Akron Gun Club. G. E. Wagoner, 








at 7.—Dover, N. H., Sportsmen’s Association annual field 
day. ot Ww. — Sec’y. 
7.—Utica, N. Y.—Riverside Gun Club all-day tournament; 
special handicap. Central New York championship for trophy. 
E. J. Loughlin, Sec’y. 
Sept. 7.—Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club annual Labor Day shoot. 
C..G. Blandford, Capt. 
eS 7.—Concord, S. I.—Labor Day shoot of the Richmond 
Gun Club. Albert A, Schoverling, Sec’y. 
Sept. 7.—Columbia, Pa.—Excelsior Rod and Gun Club tourna- 
meant. 
Sept. 7. Gun Club all-day shoot. 
Sept. 7.-Labor Day shoot of the Brooklyn, N. Y., 
J. S. Wright, Mgr. 
7.—Exeter. H., 
ment. W. eect i Pres. 
Sept. 1 Metien Conn.—Parker Gun Club’s ninth annual 
aa Ber tournament. C. S. Howard, Sec’y 
7.—Labor tournament By at 3 by ay "Springfield, Mass., 
a Club. $25 added. Kites, Sec’y. 
—Labor any shoot , the Brooklyn, N. Y., Gun Club. 


7.—Stoughton, Mass., 
= Das Gun Club. 


Sportsman’s Club Labor Day tourna- 


oo “74—Lyael burg, Va—Virginia Trapshooters’ Association 
copesemnent, , Pres. 
bs ~ gal 10.—Enterprise Gun Club tournament. Geo. W. Mains, 


Sept. 10-12.—Prescott-Arizona Spoftsmen’s Association tourna- 
ment. W. L. Pinney, Sec’y, Phoenix. 
pe pope oon, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’'H. 


— ‘$5.18 —cChattanooge Tenn.—Tournament of the Moun- 
teineers’ Gun Club; $250 added money. P. B. Plummer, Sec’ Sis 
Sept. tb Witleseocrt, Pa.—West Branch Rod and n 
Ciub tournament. H. A. Dimick, Sec’y. 
eee, Wis., Gun Club tournament. 


Sept. —Frederictown, O., Gun Club tournament.: A. D. 
Rhschat ” Sec’ 
t. 22-23.— filton, Pa., Run and Gun Club fall tournament. 


F A. Godcharles, Capt. 
Sept. Se lis, Ind.; Gun Club opening or détiaation 
tournament. W. ash, Sec’y, 
Sept. 23 eo dnghela. —Young & Wilson’s tournament. 
Denite, Se -% ottdale, = Gun Club’s tournament. R, S. 
et, See ¥- 


22-24.—Rensselaer, Ind., Gun Club shoot. 
- Scranton, Pa.—tThe Interstate Association’s tourna- 
re z the asspices of the Scranton Rod and Gun Club. 


Se- 
2e—-Live tira shoot on J. H. Outwater’s grounds, Hack- 
engeck River Bridge, N. J. L. Schortemeier, Mgr. 
peeaeanten, me Zs ‘Gun Club tournament. H. W. 


Bro 
own, —Lexingto: Gun Sie. two-day. shoot; live 
bi and targets. Robert e ‘Skinner, M 
22-29. ore. Ky.—First day, S State championshi 
ge ; ee day, State championship at live birds. rs 
Ps, 


2. —-Florists’ o- aie first o 


po at a Soy Sores 3s Starr, Mgr., 


Ot hnewinr Ky.—Two-da: 


amateur tourna- 
North Twenty- 


We ae Se Pigeon tournament of 


the Hill Top Gun Club. 

oun 6-7.—Des Moines, a resae "shoot of Messrs. Whitney 
mer. 

Oe 6-7.—Allegheny, Pa—North Side Gun Club’s tournament. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 1.—Pekin, Ill.—Ilinois State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion tournament. John Smith, Sey. Sec’y.. 


Dr. Wm. Wynn, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is entirely recovered from 
his severe attack of pneumonia, suffered last spring. 
. 
The Fredericktown, O., Gun Club has fixed upon Sept. 22 for 
tournament. Mr. A. D. ee 2 ae ee 





average, and also first average at Arnold’s Park the week before. 


cm 
The eminent trapshooter Mr. W. R. Crosby, at-the Indian 
tourmament, held at Lake Okoboji, Ia., last week, won nhrst 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


At Bartow, Fla., Aug. 29, three gun clubs, Bartow, Tiger Bay 
and Mulberry, held a spirited meeting, at which Messrs. P. Logan, 
W. E. Arthur, A. A. McLeod and A. W. Wilson were the 
leaders. 

ee 


Mr. Harold Money is about as good as new, notwithstanding 
his alarming attack of typhoid pneumonia which imperilled ‘his 
life last spring. He will resume his position as a professional 
shooter in October. 


oe 
We are informed by Mr. Paul R. Litzke that the Little Rock, 
Ark., Gun Club will hold a one-day target shoot in the latter 
part of September. Also that Mr. Gibson Thibault, of Little 
Rock, has challenged Mr. I. K. Vick, of. Pine Bluff, Ark., 
holder of the individual target championship trophy, to contest 
for said trophy. The event is fixed to take place on Sept. 10. 


The fall opening of the Trenton, N. J., Shooting Association 
will take place on the Interstate Fair grounds, Sept. 5. Seven 
events are on the programme, at 10, 15, 25, 30 and 50 targets; 
25, 30, 50 and 75 cents entrance. No. 4 is the city trophy event; 
No. 5 is for gold and silver medals. In No. 7, 50 targets, winner 
takes all. Those who wish may shoot for targets only. Mr. J.., 
R. Taylor is general manager. 


The team race, ten men on a side, between- the Birmingham, 
Ala., Gun Club, and Hermitage Gun Club, of ‘Nashville, Tenn., 
was shot on Aug.*22, at Nashville, and it resulted im a victory 
for the visitors by-a score of 825 to 786. Each man shot at 100. 
targets. The trophy of the: race was the beautiful. Gray & 
Dudley cup. Mr. James T. Skelly, of the Laflin & Rand Powder 
Co., was a visitor. 

a 


Mr. E. J. Loughlin, secretary, writes us as follows? “The River- 
side Gun Club, of Utica, N. Y., will hold’ an all-day shoot on 
Labor Day on its grounds, foot of Meadow street, commencing, 
at 10:30 o’clock. The programme will consist,of eight events, all 
optional sweepstakes. ‘The main event will .be, called. the Central 
New York Handicap, which will beat 25*birds,, for a gold. ‘medal 
donated by the club.” coe 


s _ 


Mr. John S. Wright, manager, informis*-us §s’follows :. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Gun Club will hold a shoot on their groutids, 
Kaiser’s Farm, Old Mill road, on Sept. 7,-Labor Day. Shooting 
will commence at 1:30. There are six progr->mmé events—tw6 at 
10, 50 cents entrance; two at 15, 75 cents entrance, and two at‘25 
targets, the Jatter” ‘being prize shoot, handicap, $1 entrance. Tar- 
gets, 2 cents "each, inciuded in entrance* Take Kings county L 
to Crescent street station, thencé by haek to ‘grounds.” 

oo "eR %, 

The first tournament of the Cyurtland, Ala.,/Guu Club was held 
on Aug. 22, and it was | a coniplete success: , It had some novel 
features, One of which was,a match’ betw, 
wood, pastor of the Baptist Church, and -Rév. ‘fhomas Reagan, 
pastor of the Methédist,Church. Each Shot. at 10 targets, and 
Rev. Reagan won by a score of 5 to 3. There also was a team 
match between the Courtland Town'=Greek guh clubs; five men 
on a side, 50 tazgéts per man. Courtland. won by a ‘score--of 133 
to 128. A return match was fixed to take place on. yThareday of 
this week. ae et RE 

a 

Mr. L. H. Sehortemeier will manage a live-bird shoot Sept. 2% 
on the grounds of the Riverside Shooting Association, Hacken- 
sack River Bridge and Paterson Plank road. Shooting will com- 
mence at 10 o’clock. The main events are* handicaps, as follows: 
Fifteen birds, $5 entrance; 10 birds, $4 entrance. Handicaps 26 
to 32yds. The first ten birds in the 15-bird event will form an 
extra event, high guns, orie money to each three entries; entrance 
$3 extra. In the two regular events there will be four moneys, 
Rose system, 9, 6, 3 and 1. If over fifteen entries in 15-bird event 
then five moneys. 

me 


The fourth annual tournament of the Virginia Trapshooting As- 
sociation, Sept. 7-9, at Lynchburg, on the grounds of the Lynch- 
burg Gun Club, promises to be.a success in every particular. The 
annual meeting will be held on the evening of the 7th. On the 
first day there will be a five-man team race, 25 targets per man, 
for the Association cup. On the second day the main contest 
will be for the individual championship medal. ‘The officers in 
charge of the tournament are: F. M. Dawson, compiler of scores; 
W. H. Loggan, cashier; C. D. Hamner, assistant cashier; S. H. 
D. Freed, superintendent of traps. The Lynchburg Gun Club 
has for its members many of the leadig business and profes- 
sional men, including ministers, lawyers, ysicians and dentists. 

Bernarp WATERS. 


WESTERN TRAP. 
Garfield Gun Club, 


Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 29.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the fifth trophy shoot of the 
third series. Dr. Meek won Class A trophy on a straight score 
of 25; Einfeldt, a new and unclassified member, tieing the score. 

.MeKinnon won Class B on 24, and Weydell Class C on 18. 

‘Notwithstanding the decidedly threatening weather, and in fact 
a heavy rain, twenty-two shooters put in an appearance, and all 
would have gone off nicely but for our supply of targets giving 
out, and for some unknown reason the load which was promised 
failed to come. 

Ninéteenth trophy event: 









































~ -tendance at the first shoot four weeks ago was twenty-five, 


wre. ; 


Rev, R.:W., Nor: 5 


{Serr. § 1963, 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 


Povucukeersiz, N. Y., Aug. 27.—Twelve shooters and as many 
more visitors were present to-day at the regular weekly shoot oj 
the Poughkeepsie Gun Club. Event 10, for the Marshall cup, was 
clesely contested, Traver and Gorham tieing on 23. In the shoot. 
off (event No. 12) Gorham, with his handicap, scored 23 to 
Traver’s 20, which gives his name a place on the cup. 

On Thursday, Sept. 3, two cups will be contested for. We 
will also, on that day, meet a five-man team, captained by Isaac 
Tallman, representing the Millbrook Gun Club. a match wil] 
be 25 targets per man. 





Events: 123456678 90ULRLY 
Targets: 10 10 5p 10 10 10 10 =. 10 
Adriance ....... predetericncd we O.. 79 8 3....8. 
Claymark, 8. vons SiletencGeaanies 3 7 e- 55%. B cotke : 
SRE Sev itutig a chttente coos ve FS Boe Rowse. 5... . 
BD BKv anes Sek SditeSdaeréas se ev on a US Bass, 21. 
imans, 4,...%.,..... Snaduaviah. oe Me pe? Oe wane 0. 
POMS: Bocas enscpecatsstccvee sees ce cc shee 8 OT... 78 
ee Ccnhcahediians pe bie te-eesse nent cet Se BR cs .. 7 
OS BRE ee ad eset a ees ee 
Marshall,’ 1... .........+. Riehl ww Raids 66:06 -- 61016 2022 7 ¢ 
i ws viecegene ads: mae es Man M sos .. 
Gor! _ een Se ene choot we Se ssieete <. 2B 7 
SNANIWE!: 





«Indianapolis Gun Club, 
-Inpianavouts, Ind., Aug..26.—Editor Forest and Stream: ‘he 
club house and other improvements on the club grounds of the 


* Indianapolis Gun Club are nearing completion. The club house 


will -be completed the last of this week. Three. sets of expert 
. traps, Sergeant system, have been installed, and work to per- 
_ fection. ~ Each pit has a capacity of almost 15,000 targets. Prac. 
tice shoots.are now being held each Saturday afternoon. The at- 
and 
last Saturday the number who participated was forty-five. About 
4,000 targets were trapped, and we do not think it any exaggera- 
tion to say that this is the most enthusiastic and best equipped 
club in existence. The success of the club is due largely to the 
_ “fact that all. its members are workers, and have been untiring in 
their efforts to make it the most successful and most popular gun 
club<in existence. The club now has a membership of more than 
200, and it is expected that this will be increased to 300. 

The opening or dedication tournament will be held Sept. 22 


“ey, 


23 and 24.- The first tue days at targets, and the third day at 
Sparrows only. 
Sisenqrent sits bs did by chtcaiiia ans WwW, B. Alien, Sec’y, 
926 eee Building, Indianapolis, Ind. © ~* » 
W.-F. Nasn, Pres, 
Se ag 
ee Birch Brook Gun Club,  * - 
Lenni, Mass.—The Birch»Brook Gun Club held-dte final shoot 
~ summer. series Saturday,Aug. 2, and -Evérett maintained 





“Bis! recent, high smastiing’ ability by breaking 2 oot of % on the 


merchandise event, and making it 48 out of 50 in the medal event. 
There will be an all-day shoot Labor Day, and some fies will 
have to be shot off, owing to the fact that the handicaps were 


not set high enough to keep some of ‘the shooters..4rom making 
eight scores of 100 per cent. 


No. 4 was at 2lyds. No. 5 was at 5 pairs. 

Events: 1234667 pn. Mota. 

Targets: 30 50 10 te 10 25 v. A 
CATED a's Shes sitit oe ovine ocioe - 2948 816 cake 1000 1. 000 
STD <disvchativecknpacséane 2237 611 8 8.. -977 -986 
EET Sines cnt iitpeoaiies 25 381012....21 1.000 -% 
BM, WE Sseekacocas cece Sacoties MAMMA ss 3c 1.000 1.000 
Riley, aD “nescanapebbctecteuthes - 2034 813 7... -888 906 
EE > nasacckinbodchuch EG PRS, eee) oe 


16 
“Henry Roop, Sec’y. 





Pawtuxet Gun Club, 


Pawrtuxet, R. I., Aug. 29.—There was a northeast wind with 
rain. Mr. J. Armstrong won the Rhode Island championship, 
defeating the holder, W. A. Barstow. Mr. R. C. Root is now the 





challenger. In the shoot-off of the tie the scores were: Arm- 
strong 19, Barstow 18, each shooting at 25 targets: 

Events: 12346678 9 Total. 
Barstow 8131013 1819161417 128 
ME Ko hon<cocdisitctes -1012 7101314141813 16 
Getchell 815 7141616161816 125 
W Sheldon - 612 7101614161414 107 
Register S 9.3. 6-6i75°4 os... 20 
Staunton - 6 9 6141418141415 110 
Monteith - 812 6151811 91414 = 102 

Sheldon - 6 9 6 81412 14 15 10 94 

herwood - 46669 9 & 812 65 

ohnson 410 5 9161316.... 73 
wie pol Sobiedhs Shaeaas <encehoadene ‘2 RHR 2 

sor . i} GA SF 59 
Helding . ee Giri cctee od hS Gens & 
J Armstrong eo eo e+ oe 18:19 15 16 16 84 

Cup event: Barstow $4, Root 67, Getchell 81, W. Sheldon 73, 


Staunton 75, Monteith 61, R. Sheldon 65, Sherwood 43. 
W. H. Suetpon, Treas. 


Highland Gun Club. 


Germantown, Pa., Aug. 29.—The Highland Gun Club shot their 
weekly competition in a strong wind, which blew in many goose- 
eggs among the scores. The main events were the club and 
trophy events, the scores of which follow: 

Club event, 26 targets, 12 at known, 13 at unknown angles: 


U. T’l. K. U. T’L 
Denham ............ 7 





C1? 00 +200 
rt 
oe 





The Afro-American Trapshooters’ League. 
Pueasant Hitt, Mo., Aug. 23.—The first grand Afro-Amcricam 
handicap and “plunder shoot” of the Afro-American Trapshooters’ 
League will take place at Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 6 and 7. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


1 Ne 


The Indian Tournament. 


ARNOLD'S Park, Ia., Aug. 25.—The fifth annual tournament of 
the Indians commenced this morning with. sixty entries. The 
weather was cloudy and cool. The Tribe was represented by Chiefs 
Long Talk and squaw and daughter; Dago and squaw; Heap 
Talk and squaw; Wipe Stick, Bald Eagle, Kinnikinnic, Piasa and 
squaw, Spoon River and squaw and son; Bull Seal; All Aboard 
and squaw; Little Hatchet; Toboggan and squaw and family; 
No Smile; Quick Trigger and squaw; Hoot Mon and squaw; 
Back to the Woods and squaw and daughter; Follow Trail and 
High Temper. 

The programme had eight 15 and four 20 target events each 
day, with $10 added to the 16 and $15 added to the 20 target 
events. The shooting was from two sets of traps fitted with 
Heap Talk’s pull. The traps were set facing the lake, to the 
northwest, about 30ft. above the water. There were $94, divided 
$17, $15, $12, $10, $9, $8, $7, $6, $5 and $5 to the ten high guns. 

Three cups will be awarded to highest averages for the four 
days as follows: First, 90 per cent. and over; second, 80 to 89 
per cent. ; third, to contestants below 80 per cent. All ties for cups 
to be shot off. at 50 targets. Two shower sticks were donated 
by Chief All Aboard, and squaw All Aboard; one open to con- 
testants who have squaws and one to contestants who have no 
squaws. Mr. Maurice Kauffman presented the Indians with an 
Indian watch fob. The Dickey Clay Manufacturing Company 
gave the tribe a fine gold medal. The above prizes will be shot 
for in special events on the third and fourth days. The Mallory 
prothers, from Parkersburg, W. Va., accompanied by their fami- 
lies, are attending the tournament and are doing some good 
shooting. They are welcome visitors. The Indians are more 
than pleased to have them in attendance, and will spare no pains 
to make their visit a pleasant one. 

On Monday afternoon twenty-six men shot four 15 and two 
20 target events. Bald Eagle was high with %. J. F. Mallory 
and Wipe Stick were second with 94 out of the 100. In to-day’s 
events Kinnekiinic was high with 190. F. E. Mallory, Little 
Hatchet and Wipe Stick were second with 188. Dago and Hughes 
were third with 187. 

The weather prospects are good for to-morrow, and a number 
of new entries are expected. 


First Day, Aug. 25, 














Events: 123 5 6 8 9101112 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 Broke. 
F E Mallory 15 15 15 15 15 19 13 14 2013 1519 188 
S T Mallory 13 1416 121117141515 81216 161 
F Mallory.. 13 15 16 13 121712 13 19151319 177 
PebOggAN ceeeseecees - 15 15 20 13 138 20141316131317 182 
Back to the Woods........ 9141711 15171312 15131319 168 
Crotheup ceccpeasece «++» 91218 141318121217141316 168 
G Herr ...cc- -- ll G1Lll 81121114. ee 
Foley . --» 13 13 19 13 15 201519 18141418 186 
Nichols .....-- 14 14 16 13 13 18 1412 20141317 178 
Re «e+. 1015 17 11 13 15 13 1416121417 =:169 
All Aboard ........- -eee LL 91713121312 916141417 157 
Squaw All Aboard....... 121119101015 8141612 911 147 
Dotlow Teall scsescdeecesd 14 14 18 1513 1513 1316131417 175 
Lang Talk .ccccsecdavcess 13 14 18 13 13 18 12 1411131520 179 
Townsend. .00ccdecs<neocese 11 12 17 111417 111317121313 = 161 
Little Hatchet ........... 13 14 19 14 1419 13 1420151419 188 
MaKay ..cchsvcesgescoscsce 11 13 15 121419 121319151319 175 
Hughes ..icieccvscccsecee 14 14 20 13 13 19 11 15 201315 20 =6.187 
TORN oc ccccsessdnndeseson 14 14 16 15 1219 111314151219 174 
Diefenderfer .........+0+. 13 12 18 1413 1912 1519141420 188 
Kinnekinnic  ......+.+00 14 15 20 13 15 2015 1419151218 190 
Heap Talk ...seossessoece 15 1417 15 15 201513161511 20 = 186 
No Satile ..scsevcostvvcts 12 14:15'11 14 15 121314151419 168 
Smoot River ccsvsvessices 16 15 18 12 18 18 141215141417 177 
TROMERNW 6. cccouensnsacsns 912 19 1411 18121318131417 178 
DOO... cccegsaceveseveses 12 15 19 14 15 17 15 13 19 1414 20s 1187 
TIGER *...ccccgasddeboisonee 15 13 17 14.11 2015 1117151419 181 
PeGctor ,...costencspcacesds 10 1113 11 111410141512 818 147 
K Senith..sicsarvecreres 10 121412 916111315121117 152 
ermhardt ..ccccsceteseces 11 13 18 1412 1512 141514 818 164 
High Temper ..........+.- 14161213 18111415141419 175 
BE ec ccccccvanebeasueous 13 1419 1012 15131319 8 814 158 
Morsiaon ....0c0dessepaces 14 1419 14121712 1518131320 181 
Comverse occcccccoveseces 12 13 18 14 15 18 12 15 15 9 11 11 161 
BML 000 cscocssceneenbeeunn 15 1419 13 13817141316 91519 180 
RR ews 13 13 19 15 1419 111419151419 185 
Cunningham .........+++ 12 12 18 14 121713 1417141415 172 
Se <sccsveh -» 111518121215 141117111316 165 
Schwartz -- 111217 913 20101216121516 163 
Murphy .. 13 12 18 1415191215 20121117 178 
S A Smith 11 12 17 12 12.19 15 15 20151420 = 182 
06 11 1417141316111316131119 168 
Maytum De Ee SEE SOE 40+ 50 be ot <nese “re 
Patch ; -- 111218 11121715 1415121516 167 
Barber ...... -- 1412 20151315 131419151216 180 
Hoot Mon .... -- 15 14 20 12 12 2012 1417121516 = 179 
Robebaugh ... oe OE Ue Te SE ou be o0cas. as, o2 
Holden ..... -- 111419 1411 14141317141217 170 
Wallace .... -- 15 15 2013 13 18 12 14181315 20 =. 186 
Wipe Stick .. - 15 1419 15 141813 1418151419 188 
Bald Eagle ... - 15 13 17 15 14 18 141318111319 180 
ee -cosen -- 181419 141517141315151016 175 
Bull Seal ... -- 141417 131419 121518111218 177 
Garlow - 1415 16 11 18 201312 15131414 170 
Lane Sey 3) :. Saar s 
Tramp ... ee NE 2 2 Sere ee wes 
Dr Cook ... -» 1312 18101415131117121516 166 
EOWis ...ccasccpenessndabae MTOM We ‘ob he lam 26 be 60, od belts ake 


Second Day, Aug. 26, 


About 3 A. M. it commenced raining, and when squad No. 1 
was called the rain was falling fast and furious. When event No. 
4 had been finished, it was decided to postpone the shoot until 
after lunch. After waiting until 3 P. M. for the rain to cease, 
the shoot was postponed until to-morrow, when the unfinished 
events in to-day’s programme and the programme for to-morrow 
will be completed if the weather will permit. 

The Indians held their annual meeting this afternoon, and the 
following business was transacted: 

The annual meeting and pow-wow of the Indians was held this 
day at the above address, High Chief Long Talk (Marshall) pre- 
siding, and all officers present. The annual reports of officers 
were read and adopted. Resolutions of thanks to donors of 
special prizes were adopted, also to officers for services rendered, 
and to the management of Arnold’s Park for courtesies extended 
during this meet. Former officers were indorsed and re-elected 
by acclamation, and the office of First Assistant High Chief was 
created. The officers for the following year, therefore, are: 
Tom A. Marshall, (Chief Long Talk) High Chief; W. R. Crosby 
(Chief. Kinnekinnic), Vice-Chief; Frank C. Riehl; Chief Scribe; 
Chas. W. Budd, Chief of Wampum. 

Standing committees were left unchanged, and John Burmister 
(Chief Back to the Woods) was added to the Tournament Com- 
mittee. The recent demise of Mr. B. Le Roy Woodward, Chief 
Dub the Fid, was announced in a letter from his sister, together 
with one from the departed chief, which was written the day 
before he died. This and the memento of the Indians, as pre- 
Pared by the Chief Scribe, were ordered spread upon the records 
and submitted to the press for publication, as follows: 

16 South street, Campello, Mass., Aug. 8, 1903. 

Tom A, Marshall, Chief Léng ‘Talk, and Fellow Chiefs: 

T regret exceedingly my inability to be present with you at 
your axinual pow'wow, as I already have the Happy Hunting 


Grounds in sight. I have had a long, suffering illness for about 
a year, but think it is about over. 

While you are chasing the elusive bluerocks with your guns 
I shall be after the wily buck with my bow and arrow. 

An affectionate farewell to you all, as well as to your squaws 
and papooses, 

I trust you will have an enjoyable time at Spirit Lake, and 
some time or other we will all be together to line up in a squad 
of five again. Affectionately yours, 

‘ B. Le Roy Woopwarp, 
Chief Dub the Fid. 
The memento dedicated by the Indians to their departed fellow 
chieftains is subjoined: 
Dark is the forest; all is still; 
No more the magic wand, ; 
Attuned to life from Nature’s heart, 
Obeys the master hand. 


Again the Manitou has sent His summons to the Council of the 
Indians, and the sad-faced messenger from the Far East is here 
to announce that B. Le Roy Woodward, Chief Dub the Fid, 
has passed to the better, broader hunting grounds that lie beyond 
the shadow of the last sunset, in the infinite unknown. 

Summoned in the prime of young manhood, when all the best 
of the hunt should lie before him, we find it hard to bow to this 
decree. But in the short time that he abode with us in this 
council, and in the work of honorable competition and conquest, 
he fully demonstrated his title to the place accorded him by his 
fellow braves, as a fearless, faithful and untiring worker. And 
not less shall we honor his memory and lament his departure for 
those rare times when in lighter vein he beguiled the idle hours 
with sweetest melody in the art which earned him his tribal 
name. 

Wherefore, in this hour of mutual sorrow, we dedicate this 
memento to his faithful service and true worth, and extend to 
tirose near and dear to him by the ties of home and kindred, the 
sympathy and condolence of the Indians, while over his grave 
the hand of love rears the fair flower of an undying faith. 

Subscribed by the Indians, assembled in annual conclave, Lake 
Okoboji, Ia., Aug. 26, 1903. 

A large number of applications for membership in the tribe 
being presented, it was decided to slightly increase the member- 
ship list, and five new chiefs were chosen by vote from the list 
of all candidates submitted. 

The new members, with their tribal names, by which they will 
be known in council, are as follows: F. E. Mallory, Parkersburg, 
W. Va., Chief Tell Em How; J. F. Mallory, Parkersburg, W. Va., 
Chief Hole Digger; S. T. Mallory, Parkersburg, W. Va., Chief 
Life Saver; W. H. Heer, Concordia, Kans., Chief Three Scalps; 
C. B. Adams, Rockwell City, Ia., Chief Drink Water. 

Meeting adjourned. Tom A. Marshall, High Chief. 

Frank C. Riehl, Chief Scribe. 





Events: 






















12346567 8 9101112 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 Broke. 
ee eae 12 13 18 12 13 20 13 14 17 15 14 19 180 
SF De decssskecenese 12 13 15 13 1017 141119101319 166 
J, F Mallory ... ---- 12 13 18 13 1319 121517141419 179 
WEEE. Unt SC upacecdean 14 14 18 14 13 20 12 15 » 1441519 187 
Back ‘to the Woods. - 9 815131417 9 917121216 151 
CE So Seccedkbaccdweens 15 12 15 13 12 17 14 11 18 10 11:19 167 
BOD: hdeccescedecssagebe 11 13 16 13 1215 111216151418 165 
EEC deukeeccuucsscandcee 11 14 16 13 13 19 12 14 19 13 1418 176 
EN", Susie n coacacaunaak? 14 13 15 1413 1713 1416121519 175 
SEE va van ccaaperrsenecwice 12131613 617131315111418 i61 
Be PEE ieee fecccctics 11 9111011141011 14 81011 130 
Squaw All Aboard ....... 101214131213 11121111118 162 
PRE acaxesucaseacs 14 12 18 13 13 19 13 15 20 15 11 16 179 
DEE avatdsseserebees 12 15 17 141419131518131519 184 
NEE sve cds ccdceecves 11 15 17 10 1114111318 71416 . 157 
Little Hatchet ............ 14 15 19 15 14 20 14 1419 15 1418 * 191 
EME. ai sceneneseeweecses 121416 13121613131511 1117 163 
EEE avec pesebasentdeane 14 13 16 13 18 18 12 13 17141519 177 
LO OS ee ee er 13 15 18 121319 121316131418 176 
Deeetemarer oc cocesseces 12 15 19 12 1418 141418121416 178 
Kinnekinnic ......cccseces 14 15 16 14151715 1519151519 189 
SE EE, 5.d 3 covdusotdess 12 13 1713 1419 151517141519 183 
BE EEE dt cvdcdeyvassices 11 14 18 141319 131419151318 181 
Es TRE. onc wastvesa 141516151318 91419151318 179 
SNR. ans nog0ssasceeéns 13 14 19 14 12 19 10 14 16 15 14 16 176 
MET secgcecucncchccccecks 12 14 20 13 1117 1515171413 20 39181 
WE eviédccnccccdenectenss Pe er ais bone be. ae’ 0s. ee''oe 
FOO Be eo itad “enianverted on 0% es son 
SER ods sasewe cangeses 12 11141213 17141518141415 169 
IEE vo os caexewas op yes 810 .. .. 13 18 13 1416 12 1013 “ad 
Holden ..... 15 121712 12 15 141420141217 174 
High Temper . 12,13 15 13 12 17 141318131318 171 
ME sée0e ‘ 12 15 14 15 1413 121318141416 170 
Morrison 10 11 18 15 13 18 151316141218 173 
Ccnverse 7 917131217111317141515 160 
cosas -- 1412 18 19 1417 141216121316 170 
NNN ss bvtind viveenkanesed 14 15 20 15 1418 15 1418131420 188 
Cunningham ............. 12 13 18 11 141812 1118151420 176 
DY ataies ests pewvinnetete 12111711 816101317141418 161 
EE: odaoccinectivesves 11 12 14 15 13 11 12 14 18 12 14 16 167 
SEE x06 snansesdedeouee 11 12 20 15 13 15 12 131713 1117 168 
Ui ay bcedsencederae 9122015. i ua Sen 
BE Scent conte eS Yr ae ae 
Fort . O0. del havea ky OE £airbe Yaw ds ile Oe bbe 
ee -. 13 1119 13 151813 818131414 169 
Barber ..... -- 10 12 18 14 14 201413 18121419 178 
Hoot Mon . --» 121317138 918141518151420 178 
Wallace ....... wed gn Laie aon: oe Oe \ oei-ha: eee ane ies 
Wipe Stick .. --» 138 1517 14 14 2012 1519151219 185 
ONE REE pxevoccccocsese 13 13 18 12 11 20131317 15 15 20 = 180 

MER. weagekeoussbarcctevade 15 14 20 15 15 201413 15151320 189 
MD BO a scecccscecicssne 1413 19 12 13 1910 15 191413 20 §=181 
NR i cisineke cater suses 10 13 19 138 1415 141517131318 174 


Third Day, Aug. 27. 


The unfinished programme ef yesterday was commenced this 
morning and completed by 12 o’clock, and to-day’s programme 
finished by 6 P. M., making a total of 335 targets to each shooter 
for the day. Squaw Spoon River won the prize in the guessing 
contest in event No. 7, coming withim one of guessing the num- 
ber of entries. 








Events: 12346567 8 9101112 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 2015 15 20 Broke 
TP -.. sv'sccveetecs 15 14 14 13 13 18 13 14 19 15 13 1 1 
ay eS 14 12 15 141418121316111216 167 
if. eae 13 15 17 15 1416 131319131319 180 
MEIER cc ccheisness tue 15 15 18 14 14 201412 20141219 =187 
Back to the Woods....... 10 13 13 121015 131217111517 158 
EE me er 14131713 1418141515111318 17 
ER penisnsd saat 14 15 16 1413 19 111418131418 179 
Foley . 14 15 20 14 15 20 141419141418 191 
Nichols 12 1416 111417151013131414 163 
Bleck ....... 13 13 16 1015 1813131712 818 166 
All Aboard ........ ll 914121319121119111216 160 
Squaw All Aboard........ OW I74111214111711 614 148 
PR ME. wp cakinheeess 13 14 17 14 15 20 151317151419 186 
ee” ee 13 15 19 13 19 141414 20151519 190 
TOI on oso cee vss depee 12 13 19 10 18 18 141417121417 173 
Little Hatchet ........... 14 15 20 15 15 19 1415191513 20 194 
EOE Shaasab sve seoctios 13 914101231411 920131517 158 
NO Soc tcs sb ckees pséeac 15 14 201515 1915 15 20121419 193 
RUE adsieceberiesuecenad 14 1419 15 1519 141415141518 186 
Diefenderfer ............. 12 12 17141517 151219131416 176 
Kinnekinnic ............. 15 14 20 14 15 2015 1518141420 194 
| 8 eae 15 14 18 15 15 2015 1319141417 189 
DUCE os edecénssiceges 14 13 16 15 1218 13 1417141417 177 
Spoon River ...... --- 151119 141518151319141318 184 
enshaw .......... ... 13 12 16 13 1415 1313 19:12 1419 173 
ERO  svscceee --- 1381319 141417131318111415 174 
Bernhardt ... - 1114161411138 610........ ed 
Wallace pesessesserrpecess 20 18 19 13:15 1816 1419141318 81 








TORO da sccceddousesiaa ll 916131418121016141216 161 
Holden ....... Gates choad 13 14 19 1413 16 13 1417141316 176 
High Temper ............ 12 1018 1413 15 141417151417 17% 
TAMER eeidccccccscccocessed 13 12 17 14 13 17 14 10 18 1113 13 » 162 
NEI 6 cccvcadactsucked 13 14 19 11 14 19 13 15 1513 1219 \ 38h 
COMPETED: 600s. cvccccccsees 151418 9131411 619141215 

BOD cacccccccccvescccceess 14 13 18 13 14 19 15 1417 13 12 14 
PIER ce ccccccccvccccsccccs 11 14 19 15 13 19 151319151420 1 
Cunningham ............. 13 14 19 13 15 2015 15 20131219 188 
WE .cackadcescensdocecetins 12 15 17 14 1219 121416121216 171 
Schwartz Cugedancocesios 14 13 18 12 13 18 12 13 18 13 13 18 175 
Murphy ..... --- 151519 14 1419 121519121318 185 
Hoot Mon .. --- 151215121319 91415 91115 15. 
Patch ......0- --- 138 12 17 13 15 20 141015121318 171 
Ford --. 1413 18 10 14 2012 1415 141518 177 
Barber - 13 14 20 14 15 20141318141219 186 

Oe ccactdeee cate cc cc oe ce ae Sean Oe EE ws ce urd 
Ware Stigks ...ccccccccsese 14 14 19 14 14 19 14 14 19 15 10 20 186 
Bald Eagle ............006 14 14 20 14 14 20 14 15 20141420 193 
EE ‘depudicaceceteneaceade 14 13 19 14 12 20 15 15 17 12 1418 183 
WOE DE ic cc ccasdeccccses 12 1418 138 1418 121314151218 173 
COREE vesccccccececeonsce 15 14 18 13 11 15 13 12 15 12 12 19 169 
NN FS osc casacucaceude (de att nn Be © eu ce cece a6 40 0 eee 


Fourth Day, Aug. 28, 


There were forty-eight started in to-day’s programme, which had 
300 targets, including the shoot-off for cups and special prizes. 
After shooting 75 targets in ties, Chief Wipe Stick won the 90 
per cent. cup. 

Black, of Nichols, Ia., won the 80 per cent. cup. 

Chief All Aboard won the 70 per cent. cup. 

Chief Piasa won the Dickey Clay Bird Manufacturing Co. medal. 

Chief Heap Talk won the Kauffman watch fob. 

Chief Bald Eagle won the shower stick for those who had 
squaws. 

Chief Follow Trail won the shower stick for those who had no 
squaws. 

In.a card game arranged by the squaws for the visiting ladies 
and themselves, souvenir spoons of Lake Okoboji were won by 
Mrs. McKay, Mrs. Martin, Mrs. Pillion and Squaw Dago. 

The weather has been much against a large entry this week, but 
the tournament has been a grand success. About 50,000 targets 
have been trapped, and on Thursday about 16,000 were thrown 
from two sets of traps. Quite a number of Indians and their 
friends will remain at Arnold’s Park uniil Monday, spending the 
time in fishing and boat riding. 















Events: »- 1234656567 8 910112 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 Broke. 
F E Mallory............ 15 14 18 14 15 19 15 15 16 14 14 19 188 
DS FD Pee csccsccesccees 13 11 15 13 12 16 12 12 15 13 13 17 161 
FP BOF ccc cccccccccccs 11 1519 13 8 19 13 14 19 12 13 17 168 
oboggan ............005. 15 15 18 14 14 19 15 14 17 15 13 19 188 
Back to the Woods....... 13 14 15 14 14 17 13 13 15 11 12 15 166 
COND  cccccusccoccectes 11 12 17 15 12 18 13 15 18 14 14 18 177 
err 13 1413 11 13 19 141118131318 170 
DUET. cacasetecaeuconceetin 13 14 18 15 12 18 13 14 19 14 13 19 182 
DEED aacccccacccsevcoas 12 13 18 14 12 19 13 14 19 14 15 13 176 
MEE. céhenndcvecsaéncsteas 14 12 12 15 14 16 13 15 20 12 13 15 171 
FEE FE pn ncceccqeccase 91112 81317 13:12 15 14 1317 154 
Squaw All Aboard ....... 1012 1512111613 914911 8 141 
Follow Trail ............. 13 13 17 14 15 19 15 14 17 14 12 18 181 
Long Talk ............... 13 151715 1116131517111217 170 
Townsend .............05. 13 1118151118 71414 91318 161 
Little Hatchet ........... 14 15 20 14 15 20 13 15 20 15 13 17 191 
DE. accccscassaeveseces 15 12 18 15 14 17 13 12 18 12 12 19 17 
FRUIED oc ececvessccecccess 13 141915151715 1519151519 191 
TR snwsevecevaceséueuge 141419 151319131419141117 182 
FRE Latstocneveiauvacniad 12 14 19 13 13 16 13 15 19 10 15.17 176 
Kinnekinnic ............: 15 15 19 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 14 20 198 
OS OS 15 13 20 13 13 19 15 13 18 14 13.17 183 
Spoon River ....ccccccees 11 14 16 14 14 20 14 14 17 15 13 19 181 
Henshaw ......ccecccccees 11 12 18 13 12 17 12 14 20 13 13 16 171 
I evance .. 13 15 19 13 11 20 14 15 19 13 15 18 185 
Wallace .... .-- 1415 18 14 14 19 14.13 17 15 14.19 186 
Dr Cook .. ..- 1413 18 14 15 18 13 14 18 15 11:19 182 
Holden ........ .-. 1110 10 13 15 19 13 1218 91317 160 
High Temper . --- 181517141417 91314151318 172 
ME esveaceuene --: 131415 14131610 911-61317 161 
Morrison .. 12 15 18 14 13 19 10 14 14 13 10,15 167 
Converse . 14 15 18 15 14 18 15 14 16 15 12.19 185 
Bird 12 12 20 13 10 16 12 14 15 14 1418 170 
iy ee 13 13 19 12 15.19 141517151420 - 186 
Cunningham 14 14 17 15 14 18 14 15 19 12 15.19 185 
Felt 14 14 16 12 13 16 13 11 16 12 1417 168 
Schwartz 12 11 17 13 11 16 1212 19131615 - 161 
Murphy ... + WBbMUWBBNND 9114 155 
Hoot Mon viveees - 1413 17 1513 15 141319111518 177 
DAG ci ctcvencserecccsemes eccenMBUBBI .. .. 4M wire 
PRAGUE cescccccevetavend WBWMWA wi... .... .. B ie 
ROE © vin caccncesncesanee 11 13 14 15 14 18 10 14 19 1412 17 171 
DRE cdcccdccocceavdnsen Te We Oe oa es ch keen ee ae be ‘ee 
Wie BO so csivcesedsccs 15 14 18 141419 151418151418 188 
Wel: TANS cede vnvecesccce 13 15 19 1412 16 151319141419 18 
DE ceian ghensngdageosen 1415 19 15 1519141218141417 186 
WE EE exc ccdccccccscres 14 13 17 11 13 17 141318 141519 = 178 
GE as ik cu da sntedenasen 12 13 16 1413 20111015141317 168 


Shower stick event, handicap: Bald Eagle 25, Long Talk 24, 
Hughes 24, Dago 24, Kinnekinnic 23, Piasa 23, Toboggan 22, 
Long Talk 23, Little Hatchet 18, Wipe Stick 21, Heer 16, Bull 
Seal 17, Follow Trail 21, Spoon River 20, Diefenderfer 19, 
Crotheup 20, Taylor 20, Garlow 16, Cunningham 21, F..E. Mallory 
20, Barber 19, Schwartz 18, Henshaw 18, Cook 14, Holden 23, 
Morrison 21, Bird 21, Murphy 13, Back to the Woods 12, Lane 21, 
Townsend 20, Tramp 19, High Temper 24, Converse 23, Felt 22, 
Proctor 22. . 

Gold medal event, handicap: Kinnekinnic 23, Heap Talk 21, 
Little Hatchet 22, Hughes 18, Toboggan 24, Long Talk 20, Dago 
22, Piasa 25, Wipe Stick 23, Bald Eagle 22, Heer 23, Bull Seal 23, 
Garlow 22, Cunningham 22, F. E. Mallory 19, Schwartz 22, 
Henshaw 16, Cook 24, Holden 23, Bird 21, Murphy 22, Hoot Mon 
18, S. T. Mallory 17, J. F. Mallory 19, Back to the Woods 21, 
Lane 23, Tramp 19, McKay 20, Townsend 19, Conversé 20, Felt 
15, Proctor withdrew, All Aboard 19, Squaw All Aboard 17. 


Cup Contests, 

Ninety per cent. class: Long Talk 45, Little Hatchet 47, Hughes 
49, Kinnekinnic 49, Heap Talk 46, Spoon River 438, Dago 45, 
Piasa 47, F. E. Mallory 49, Toboggan withdrew, Foley withdrew, 
Follow Trail withdrew, Cunningham 438, Wipe Stick 49, Bald 
Eagle 49, Heer 48. : 

Shoot-off won by Wipe Stick on second tie, 23-25. 

Eighty per cent. class: S. T. Mallory 35, J. F. Mallory 45, 
Back to the Woods 40, Crothcup 44, Nichols 36, Black 47, Town- 
send 41, McKay 45, Taylor 45, Henshaw 41, High Temper 42, 
Morrison 45, Converse 42, Bird 44, Felt 36, Schwartz 43, Murphy 
37, Hoot Mon 46, Holden 36, Bull Seal withdrew, Garlow 44, Lane 
44, Dr. Cook withdrew. 

Seventy per cent. class: All Aboard 45, Squaw All Aboard 36. 

Kauffman watch fob event, 25 targets: Toboggan 24, All Aboard 
18, Long Talk 24, Heap Talk 25, High Temper 22, Hoot Mon 24, 
Bald Eagle 23, Dago withdrew, Back to the Woods 19, Follow 
Trail 21, Kinnekinnic 24, Spoon River 24, Piasa 25, Wipe Stick 24, 
Bull Seal 19. 

Shoot-off: Heap Talk scored 25 and won. 


General Averages. 
1st day. 2d day. 3d day. 4th day. Total. 
PT RS cc cvaccscstgccaniaie Ie. | a 
© DMG cskiccdacdssccsses --16l 166 = 167, s«162—ts«G 
}_F Mallory......... Foe senil 1% 8179 «6180 «617 «© 709 
siti «ce onas's oncnces i. i ee. ie 
Back to the Woods............. 168 «151 «158166 CB 
GUNN Gi adi ectarescrsccesnssse 168 168 1% 177 688 


DN eabsddasyabedscccccecssengee MEL A ee ee  & 
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Siapacleweacsepnioocb ane 692 
pike ode denddesbeupecuekcoen> 667 

Al Aboard ....00ccccevcccccsees 160 601 
Squaw All Aboard............... 147 152 148 141 583 
I SS os duncriedee suscuecss 17% 179 186 181 721 
SEN EMET > ivedte bvesecstosesete 179 184 190 170 723 
SEE 55. sci dndbicecdcoguesnn 161 157 173 161 652 
EAMES TAMER oc. dsctvcisctesves 188 191 194 191 764 
DET 22s Deda dhe tenitpevobeckve 175 163 158 177 673 
ED andi decsvetbucttekvocsse vis 187 177 193 191 748 
DETER. dinate bande inwdererevobee 174 176 186 182 718 
DONORS“. o covecvcveswodssive 183 178 176 oan = 
PEED Sov dcesdecenvescenses 190 189 194 198 771 
ED. SE cdevasbeusevosoustetey 186 183 189 183 741 
PIED cvcweeitcnéveqbospeseeste 168 181 177 a 
§ EOE ‘vcivasdeiwecovercees 177 179 184 181 721 
ST GUcdse ddcsvadsescuscnide 170 176 173 171 690 
SN tine A) pdetdatubovedanty 187 181 174 185 727 
High Temper. .......cc.ccccccses 175 171 175 172 693 
MEE bblin dtp ais baotundestne sends 158 170 162 161 641 
DEED: i055 cu cceSundiepboneeten 181 173 181 167 702 
ERED ac'ncpccdusnccupivedovens 161 160 169 185 665 
DE “(altlyselbeve des tdeteetuareuces 180 170 178 170 698 
i (iG Cemarednpesedantpocae 185 188 185 186 744 
Cunningham 188 185 721 






DE sn Gaseoen oa 17l 168665 


Schwartz 175 161 666 
Murphy .... 185 155 687 
PROGR. cpevocencses “9 ke 171 ce ods 
IE” a. sicbiinepoetes sane roncnian 186 171 715 
Hoot Mon 159 177 693 
DE caspasnsicssccseubeonpoans D 176 160 682 
Wipe Stick “Gan 186 188 747 


Bald Eagle .... ee 
SE  cncavesce = 183 186 733 
Bull Seal .. oo 


Garlow 169 168 679 
Se snvenh 179 170 692 
BP CANE ac cnnesneccsgvevivncnese 161 182 682 

HAwKEYE. 


Derry Tournament. 


Derry, Pa., Aug. 29.—Appended find the scores of the shoot 
at Derry, Pa., Aug. 25 and 26. Thirty-one shooters participated, 
thirteen shooting through the programme. 

The trade was represented by Frank Lawrence, E. D. Fulford, 
Chas. G. Grubb. Messrs Frank Lawrence and Chas. Grubb 
hustled squads. 

On the first day it rained almost continuously,.and there were 
frequent severe storms, accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
The wind blew in the faces of the shooters, and on one occasion 

lew the targets so high they sailed back over the firing line. 

A sad accident occurred during the storm. Lightning struck 
a small house near the shooting grounds, killing a young man 
and wrecking the house. The scores follow: 





Aug. 25. Aug. 26. Total Total 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 

Pelieeld .:. .ccccccntecses 200 186 200 191 400 377 
PR MOES 5. 0ccsaveenvere 200 186 200 190 400 376 
PURE, 0 Kc cccosescee 200 183 200 183 400 366 
EPOUOES - 65s nn senoee 4 200 170 200 190 400 360 
Bessemer 0. cccccscecs 200 168 200 178 400 346 
TIE ccocccccvceseeeed 200 187 200 182 400 339 
CIES “vcvocevdsunned 200 168 200 169 400 337 
Pontefract ....cccoscs 200 154 200 176 400 330 
EE. aca deesees . 200 161 200 169 400 330 
Lane 200 167 200 160 400 327 
Lint . 200 160 200 165 400 325 
| 115 90 200 176 315 266 
ee . 165 112 115 100 280 212 
TOE on kcvcvecvccses 200 i73 soe 200 173 
NOG |p casein cnssuvd 200 164 aes 200 164 
SESW 0cccccdeeseed 200 161 soe 200 161 
Andrews ..........+0+ 200 156 éve 200 156 
CREE -vcadobensineaney 20 161 Se a 200 151 
SEE > sovscensecnuars ae 200 «148 200 148 
BE ceccvcccedccenstect 120 109 ye oe 120 109 
ee ee ee eee 130 109 130 109 
Laughrey ........:000 130 108 130 108 
Brenizer .........++00 130 107 130 107 
DEE kde ckctncceeused 130 7 130 97 
eR er 115 92 ae Ses 115 92 
SY deviveshwincececuns sie 100 88 100 88 
SN ' cb inn Geb due cpedans 65 48 20 ome 65 48 
SEMI, scbbnensucuks>teae ifs SS 50 36 50 36 
DRE nic sige cnn tnd suse 15 9 ae 15 9 
PE “wu quabvcccodsey 135 115 ane oon 135 115 
TES, o6dnd sho invoke cone 65 61 —_ ose 65 61 


* Members of Derry Club. 





Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, O., Aug. 22.—The Cincianati Gun Club gathered its 
best scatter gun artists together last Friday and journeyed to 
Dayton, O., with the determination of regaining their reputation, 
which they lost recently at Mechanicsburg, and also to gain pos- 
session of the Phellis trophy, the ownership of which gives the 
right to claim the six-man team championship of the State. 

The race was shot over a magautrap, the targets being thrown 
about 55yds. 

The day was an ideal one for the sport. 

A more exciting race could hardly have been made, as it was 
nip and tuck until the last 15 targets, when the pace got too 
warm for one of the Daytonians and he “blew up.” 

When Gambell and Sunderbruch went to the score for the last 
time against Craig and Cairn, the home team was one target 
ahead. Gambell took a “smile” or two, Sundy gritted his teeth 
and said, “Now, ‘Old Scout,’ get at ‘em, and break ‘em all.” 
Just to show he could do it, Cincy’s superintendent got his 25, 
Sundy 28, Craig 24 and Cairn 16, giving Cincy the race by 7 
targets. An eight-man team race followed. Results: 

Dayton Team—Craig 47, Jack 46, Ermel 44, Miller 41, Raymond 
40, Cain 39; total 257. 

Cincinnati Team—Gambell 46, Medico 46, Sunderbruch 45, 
Grau 43, Don Minto 43, Osterfeld 41; total 264. 

Eight-man team match: 

Dayton Team—Jack 48, Raymond 48, Ermel 47, Craig 45, Cain 
43, Ryan 43, Spangler 41, Tippy 28; total 343. 

Cincinnati Team—Gambell 46, Medico 45, Maynard 45, Grau 44, 
Sunderbruch 42, Don Minto 42, Barker 41, Osterfeld 41; total 346. 

Cincinnati Gun Club cash prize event, 50 targets, distance handi- 
cap, resulted as follows: Maynard, I7yds., 46; Sunderbruch, 
19yds., 45; Gambell, 20yds., 44; Barker, 19yds., 41; Nye, l6yds., 
40; Medico, 19yds., 38; J. B., 17yds., 38; Falk, 17yds., 36; Randall, 
20yds., 35; Linn, I8yds., 34; Jack, I6yds., 33; Norris, l5yds., 24; 
Colonel, l5yds., 21; Hobart, l5yds., 16. 





Sparta Gun Club, 


Sparta, Mo., Aug. 27.—Only four of the. regulars faced the trap 
to-day. About one-third of our members -are traveling men and 
are seldom present. A new trap and a strong wind blowing across 
the traps made good scores impossible. 

The scores in the 15-target event follow: 

a eres 110010100100010— 6. Farmer, . 8..... 010100000101011— 6 
Johns, 12...... 111001001011101— 9 _Hornbeak, 14..010111011011110—10 

Hornbeak won merchandise prize, and was high man on trophy. 

The committee offered as a prize one year’s subscription to 
Forest axp Stream to high gun, 25 targets per man. - Scores 
follow: Downs (12) 13, Rains (12) 12, Barnes (8) 8, Bird (12) 14, 
Farmer (12) 5, Johns (12) 13, Dye (12) 16, Wall 0) 9, Lee (14) 12, 
Baker (12) 14, Morris (12) 9, Hornbeak (14) 18. Hornbeak won on 
18, T. E. Horneeax. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 





North River Gun Club. 


Edgewater, N. J., Aug. 29.—We were to have had the Wan- 
derers with us to-day, but the hard rain kept them away. Event 
6 was for a solid silver cup. Ii resulted in a tie between Glover, 
Eickhoff and Morrison. Event 7 was a shoot-off of the tie, which 
resulted in a tie between Eickhoff and Glover. This tie will be 
shot off at some future date. The handicaps apply to the cup 
event only. The scores: 


Events: .. 226s Ba: B® 

Targets: 20 10 15 10 2 2 15 10 
Eickhoff, 3 16 411 9 19 20 7 10 
Morrison, 2 eon 1469410 6 20174 8 
Glover, 0.... w~93sHh8 eB. 
Merrill, 3. ee ae “es 
Allison, 1 Die ee ae Ne oe 
Truax, 2.. Pe a re tS ee 
Marshall 5 





Ve i R. MerRRILt, Sec’y. 
Hell Gate Gun Club, 

Hackensack River Bridge, N. J., Aug. 25.—The shoot of the Hell 
Gate Gun Club for August was held at Outwater’s grounds, Hack- 
ensack River Bridge. Mr. H. Kracke, a guest, was the only one 
to kill straight in the club event at 10 birds. Twenty-six con- 
testants participated in the main event. The scores: 

L H_Schorty, 30...12111122*2—-9 Col J H Voss, 30..1110121122— 9 


Van Valkenburg, Sr., 28 J Dannefelser, 28. .2122020012— 7 
112102*111— 8 P Albert, 28........ 1121211220— 9 
Dr Davis, 26........ 021101102— 6 F Baudendistel, 28..2221111010— 8 


222211102— 8 W W Balch, 26... .0200102000— 3 


{ Schlicht, 28...... 
-2212112122—10 L T Muench, 28...2112102200— 7 


I Kracke, 26..... 




















P Cresci, B.....<.- 1021110122— 8 C Lang, 28......... 111221110*— 8 
G K Breit, 28.....2100020000— 3 J Hughes, 28....... 2010102020— 5 
J A Belden, 28 222222— 7 C Webber, 28....... 0021111022— 7 
A Dietzel, 30......2011221012— 8 H Wellbrock, 28...: 22— 
H Foster, 28....... 1111120100— 7 F Trostel, 28. 212 21— 9 
P Esner, 2........ 2112112200— 8 A Knodel, 26......0102022111— 7 
H Mesloh, 28...... 2111*11211— 9 E M Meckel, 28...1102112*11— 8 
J Klenk, 28......... 102*122020— 6 
Five birds, $38, Rose system, ratios 6 and 3, 28yds.: 

Van Vi... cccccccccecccccscRke— we WERRTOCK ...0.ccccccccce 12012—4 
ee Be 22212—5 Hughes ...........cc.000- 101*0—2 
ORE cagaere 22112—5 Mesloh .........0.seseeeee 112215 
ern 22112—5  Outwater .........e.c.00s 21212—5 


Pattenburg Gun Club. 


Pattenburg, N. J., Aug. 29.—The regular monthly shoot of the 
Pattenburg Gun Club was held to-day. Stamets and Bonnell 
tied for the medal, and in the shoot-off Bonnell broke his first 
target and won the first medal, and Stamets missed his first target 
and won the second medal. A very pleasant time was enjoyed, 
but the shooting was difficult on account of the strong east 
wind. The scores were as follows: 


A E Holbrook.......scsccseccesecscccsces 011011103 4111011011001001—16 
H Gans ......00. - + -1101111111101001111110011—19 
W S Bowlby... - »- -0111111001110010001010010—13 
C W Bonnell.. - » -1211011111111011011111010—20 
R Stamets ..... - -1110000111111101111111111—20 






Milbern ...... - + -1101101001001011111111111—18 
N Stamets .....cccccvcccccccccvcvecescece 1111111101111101101011100—19 
V Williamson ......cccccccscccccccccvcves 1010111110101111011010101—17 
Dismmmaig. 2... ccccccccccsopevccsccosscsoesees 1110001011100110101001110—14 
Barker ..0cccccccscccccccccccsscccevesscess 1110011111011111110101110—19 


Shoot-off: Bonnell 1, Stamets 0. 





Arkadelphia Shoot. 


Arxapetpura, Ark., Aug. 22.—The liberal programme of the 
Arkadalphia Gun Club for their first annual: shoot, Aug. 20 and 
21, did not draw a very large attendance, but notwithstanding that 
the shoot was quite a success, and those present were well re- 
paid for coming. The chances to win expenses were excellent, 
for with the liberal amount of added money one always received 
more than his entrance money when sharing in a division of the 
purse, even though it was fourth or fifth money. Thus even the 
poorer shot won some money and is thereby encouraged to try 
it again. 

Why the attendance was not larger is hard to say, for with 
$212.50 added money and a fine trophy to compete for, the club 
should have received a generous patronage, and thereby encour- 
aged to greater effort next time. 

In addition to the generous amount of cash, everything was in 
first-class shape, and the events were rapidly disposed of. The 
shooting was done over expert traps, arranged on the Sergeant 
system. The shooters faced east, and there was practically a 
sky background, so little fault could be found in this respect. The 
weather throughout was clear and pleasant, and not too warm. 
The first day there was quite a wind, which caused the con- 
testants some annoyance, as is shown by the scores; but on the 
second day the conditions were almost perfect. 

W. B. Powell, of English, was high on the first day with 163 
broken out of 185, wright and Camden being second with 158. 

On the second day, Turner, Hubby and F. M. Faurote, of 
Texas, two experts, put in an appearance, and they were in the 
van; with 171 out of 185. In the amateur class Farmer John M. 
Pemberton, of Little Rock, was high, with 164, closely followed 
by W. B. Powell, with 163. W. B. Powell won high average for 
the two days, $10 in cash, with 326 out of 390. 

The Peters challenge trophy, a new emblem donated by the 
Peters Cartridge Company for the occasion, was contested for on 
the first day. This was a handicap event, and was won by Gibson 
Thibault, of Little Rock, with 44 out of 50 from the 18yd. mark. 
C. E. Pierce, of Camden, was Second, with 43. This was the 
inaugural contest for the emblem, a beautiful gold watch charm; but 
the holder is subject to challenge and must defend the same 
every sixty days. Already there are a number of aspirants, and 
Mr. Thibault will be kept busy defending the emblem. 

The success of the shoot is due to the efforts of Messrs. L. E. 
Knott, Ed McCorkle, Dr. E. K. Williams, H. W. Allen and D. 
L. Graves. 

There were three Powells present, W. B., of English; S. M., of 
Little ‘Rock, and H. S., of Camden; they were not related. 

There were three M.Ds. present, and all answered to the name 
of Williams: Dr. H. E., of Pine Bluff; Dr. A. U., of Hot 
Springs, and Dr. E. K., or Arkadelphia; these, too, have no 
family connections, to the best of their knowledge. 


First Day, Aug. 20. 





Events: 123 45 6 7 $8 9101112 Shot 
Targets: 15 10 15 20 15 15 15 10 15 25 15 15 at. Broke 
W B Powell....... 13 10 12 18 12 1414 813251311 185 
WINE a6. sceceosced 14 81118121513 711231313 185 158 
Morgan .......0s.. 13 10 12 16 121113 91522 912 185 154 
PGR 550 0budsenevik 13 101217121112 911191114 18% 61 
eee ee 12 91016111412 912201112 18 148 
G Thibault ........ 13 714171313121010171011 185 147 
ee er 11 71020131212 810121010 18 135 
MEE ovdebicbinvick 8 91214111110 91220 910 185 135 
Duley 12 41214101313 8101910 6 185 131 
Knott - 8 8101710 511 411201113 185 128 
Omo - 10 6 913 6 912 8 913 710 18% 112 
Litzke .. +.» $5 8888 9791 813 185 108 
Lioyd ..,...-s0s,002 7 410 514.. 75 6151210 170 9 


[SEPr. 5, 1903. 











Chatfield ........... .. SUMMUNIBMIZBIM.. 15 I 
Dr E K Williams.. 12 9111513 ..10 51320 9... 155 = 1% 
Dr H E Williams..10 5 75.. 43 8 9 41... 155 66 
S M Powell........ 5 211101010 8 6N7.... 135 
SED diwisesehsen aban es 80 pp ee be 8 6..1612 8 8 5 
MeCorthe «sccnovesss wits 06 eee FMT... BM. 80 & 
Leonard ........00+ os 6 8..78 8 .. a ones i) 30 
GUE cccn stone a0 BD ..0..09 90 e0r00:, 8s 8 10 535 
Second Day, Aug. 23. 

Events: 123 45 6 7 8 9101112 Shot 

Targets 15 10 15 20 15 15 15 1015 251515 at. Broke 
BRU voici scenes. 14 10 14 16 141412 10 25 241414 18 17° 
Faurote ......++0+. 911171515138 81521415 18 17 
NS a eae 8 918141414 814231514 185 444 
V B Powell 91419 1313111012 211512 18% ig 
Morgan .. 81315141114 912231313 18 = ig 
Wright ..... 91416121310 714211415 185 = 159 
G Thibault ........ 91215121415 813211211 185 if 
Dh autmenhasebe 10 13 18 10 14 12 10-14 241314 §=185 = 48 
Dr A U Williams.. 10 71217111014 814231314 18 15 
DOME a pticnn céhave od 8 81115121312 914221314 18 1h 
H S Powell........ 14 81015 91012 7 9191311 18 1% 
Dr E K Williams... 10 71217 9 912 711211010 18 43 
eT ORS 8 9101511 715 6 815 9 8 18% 4% 
Eidtghe< ..ccoccnsecss ll $$ 8221098 8 714101 15 17 
BREOD, bescsaeseneses 10 7121210 9 8 711Lll.... 155 198 
OME | enecocccnves 13 5 816131110 510..... 130 9] 
SE cuhwonsaneen Oa ae is os vo ee ts Os 100 10 
Crow .. ee 00 os 14:13. 40 7 
Skillern evens, 09.09.00 (be, «0 1610. 40 % 
GEBVES occ cccesccces BD Doe. vc. no a 20 00 00: 00 00 40 2 
CREE. cosccescens ee ae rere) ar tee Cm ae 25 18 
C Tie ccc isc. os: a6 00 IE ss ne 15 14 


Peters challenge trophy, handicap: G. Thibault (18) 44, Pierce 
(16) 43, Knott (18) 42, Younts (18) 41, Chatfield (18) 39, Morgan 
(18) 38, Duley (14) 38, Graves (14) 37, Wright (20) 35, H. S. Powel 
(16) 41, Omo (14) 35, Farmer (18) 35, S. M. Powell (14) 34, W, RB. 
Powell (20) 34, Dr. E. K. Williams (16) 33, Lloyd (14) 32, Me. 
Corkle (14) 30, Allen (18) 28, C. Thibault (14) 28. 

Paut R. Lirzxe, 





Birmingham —Nashville. 

At Nashville, Tenn., on Aug. 22, a match of high interest took 
place between teams of the Birmingham, Ala., Gun Club and the 
Hermitage Gun Club, of Nashville. Each team had ten men, and 
each man shot at 100 targets. The Birmingham team scored 9% 
to 786, and won thus with 2 good margin. 

The Hermitage team shot far below their usual good form. ‘The 
best work on the Nashville team was done by Mr. Frank Legler, 
who made the excellent total of 90 out of 100. On the Birming. 
ham team, Mr. John Livingston was only one less, 89. The 
famous trap shot, Mr. Andy Meaders, of Nashville, was far below 
his real ability with the shotgun, scoring only 69. The members 
of the Hermitage Gun Club, owing to their team work being so 
far below their average, do not feel satisfied to let the trophy rest 
undisturbed, particularly as the Birmingham Gun Club has an- 
nounced that they stand ready to defend the trophy against all 
comers of the South. 

Mr. J. T. Skelly, of Wilmington, Del., formerly of Nashville, 
and a member of the Hermitage Gun Club, was a visitor at the 
shoot. 

The regular weekly shoot of the Hermitage Gun Club followed 
the match, and Mr. George Shields, Jr., won Class A medal, and 
W. M. Armistead won Class B. 

In the evening the home club entertained the visitors at an 
informal supper in the Duncan. The scores of the team race 
follow: 


Birmingham. 


Nashville. 
{J Gray, Jr..16 20 19 20—75 


A Meaders....16 17 18 18-49 
Matthews. .23 22 21 21—87 H Watkins...18 17 17 20—72 
Livingston. .21 22 21 25—89 A B Tarpley..17 21 19 20—77 
E Frazier..20 20 19 21—80 G Shields, Fr 22 18 20—81 
se Fletcher.22 24 21 20—87 F Legler ....21 23 23 23-9 


C Abbott..19 18 19 17—73 RJ les....21 21 22 16—80 

G Hillman....17 23 20 22—82 W G Harris. .21 22 24 22—s9 

1 A Kirk..... 19 18 21 22—80 H Carter...16 20 18 16—70 
Yeatman....22 24 20 21—87 B Martin...20 19 19 22-80 

J C Broyles..21 21 22 2i—85—825 ‘A Clark....... 18 20 17 23—78—78% 








Answers ta Correspondents, 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 
oe 

R. R., Edgemere, L. I.—This afternoon, while waiting for a train 
at Cedarhurst, Long Island, I was surprised to see a dove fly 
over the railroad tracks. Is this not strange for this bird to be 
on Long Island? Ans. Not at all strange, we think. The bird is 
common on the mainland in New York and Connecticut, and 
occurs on Long Island. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Boyd adjustable revolving seat hunting and fishing case 
advertised by Kennedy Bros., of St. Paul, is an invention which 
makes for the comfort of the outdoor man. It is a metal shell 
box, with a waterproof cushioned cover, which is a seat, and 
rises automatically with a spring to any height desired up to 17 
inches. It revolves, giving freedom of motion to the shooter. 
The article would seem almost indispensable to gunners. Cate 
logue on request. 








The Union Metallic Cartridge Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
have issued a new and enlarged price list and catalogue of their 
manufactures, which they will be pleased to send to applicants. 
Every kind of cartridge, and part of cartridge, used in rifle or 
shotgun shooting, is listed. It is profusely illustrated with cuts, 
and contains 82 pages of interesting and instructive matter. 





The popularity of the down to date Ithaca gun is shown by the 
fact that the factory at Ithaca, N. Y., is running a force of 5) 
men day and night, a ot 7% guns daily to keep up with 
orders, Ithaca guns have been on the market over twenty-one 
years, and from a small beginning, it is pleasing to note the 
wonderful growth of this plant. 





We are informed that at Nashville, Tenn., on Aug. 2, the 
Birmingham Gun Club, of Birmingham, Ala., won the Gray & 
Dudley cup, defeating the Hermitage Gun Club, of Nashville. The 
winners made a total score of 825; the Nashvilles 786. [ach team 
a of ten men, of whom nine on the winning side shot 
infallible. 





At the Derry, Pa., Gun Club shoot, Aug. 25 and 26, Mr. Frank 
Lawrence gave skillful and impressive exhibitions of the new auto 
matic rifle manufactured by the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, which he represents with efficiency. 





The John Meunier Gun Co., 300 West Water street, Milwaukee, 
Wis., offer special opportunities to purchase guns at reasonable 
rates. It will send its catalogue and bargain sheet to any 4? 
plicant who shall forward 4 cents in stamps for mailing. 





At Lake Okoboji, Ia., last week at the Indian tournament, and 
at the tournament at Arnold’s Park, the week previous, Mr. W. 
R. Be gs won’ the high averages. He used E. C. and Schultze 
powder. 
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